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CHARLES A. DANA AND THE 
ADMINISTRATION. 

NHARLES A. DANA is the Editor ofthe New 
York Sun.. He has for a long time, in his 
vocation as a journalist. been fighting what- 
ever he has thought to be corruption in politics. 
H. D. Cooke is Governor of the District of 
Columbia, and A. R. Shepherd is President of 
the Board of Public Works of that District. 
That Board has been doing much work at 
grading and paving streets, and has spent 
much money. The Sun recently published an 


article, charging Messrs. Cooke and Shepherd | 


with corruption in the management of their 
offices ; and they immediately sued Mr. Dana, 
as editor of the Sun, for libel. A police justice 
in Washington issued a process for the arrest of 
Mr. Dana, and he was seized in New York and 
taken before United States Commissioner Da- 
venport, upon a motion to carry him before the 
Police Court at Washington. That is, plainly, 
the Sun printed and issued the charges in New 
York, but was circulated, at the instance of 
its owners, in Washington; and Messrs. Cooke 
and Shepherd sued in Washington, and not in 
New York. The peculiarity of this case is, 
that the District of Columbia being a section 
of country owned by all the United States, the 
courts and commissions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are called upon to say whether Mr. 
Dana is under their jurisdiction everywhere 
in the Union, and whether a court or a com- 
mission anywhere can order him to be carried 
to the Police Court at Washington for trial. 
Mr. Dana, while before Commissioner Daven- 
port, was treated with the customary arro- 
gance of that young man; but his counsel, 
Mr. W. O. Bartlett, took advantage of the 
privileges of his client, and appealed to the 
power of a higher court—the District Court 
of the United States, presided over by Judge 
Blatchford. 

On the 16th of July Mr. Dana, with his 
counsel, W. O. Bartlett and ex-Judge Shipman, 
appeared before Judge Blatchford ; and United 
States District Attorney Bliss, with several 
Washington officials, appeared on behalf of 
the prosecution. On a motion to remove Mr. 
Dana to Washington to be tried before the 
Police Court there, Judge Blatchford decided 
that he should not be so removed, but that he 
should be tried, on the charge of libel, in New 
York, and before a jury. The decision was 
considered by the people present to be a de- 
cided victory for Mr. Dana over his prosecutors ; 
and there were many demonstrations of ap- 
plause for the Judge, and of congratulation 
for Mr. Dana. 

There were several incidents in connection 
with the case which warranted the discussion 
and excitement which it occasioned. The 
leaders of the Republican Party at Wash- 
ington were evidently making strong efforts to 
have vengeance on Mr. Dana ; and they could 
not avoid showing their feelings. The case 
early took the complexion of a fight between 
the Administration and Mr. Dana. It was a 
point on the part of the Administration that 
he should be taken to Washington, because 
judgment on the case would be given by the 
Police Court, without an indictment by a 
grand jury or a trial bya trial-jury. The Ad- 
ministration must have had strong grounds for 
believing that the Police Justice would judge 
adversely to Mr. Dana, or they would not 
have risked an effort to take him to Wash- 
ington. Certainly they chose the course which 
they thought would give them the victory. 
At any rate, the organs of the Administration, 
without once claiming that Messrs. Cooke and 
Shepherd were innocent of the charges made 
by the Sun, cheered lustily at the prospect 
that Mr. Dana was to be taken to Washington 
to be dealt with according to police-justice law. 


| political and not legal, was mean, 


fo pro- | 





lhe ease became important when the Admin- 
in to fight 
ust Mr. Dana in New York 


The business aga 


is managed by United States District Attor- | 


Whether he did the business as a 
federal politician or as a “mere official” 
loes not appear. Nor is it certain that Com- 

ssioner Davenport treated the case of Mr. 
Dana with greater severity than he usually 
It is his disposition to be ugly: 
and he 


ney Bliss 


eats Cases. 
he is a very small person, every way ; 
as got a small but notorious office, because 
he is ugly. He is not smart, but he is im- 
pudent. He showed very plainly that he 
ntended to take every advantage of Mr. Dana 
that impudence allows. 

Mr. Dana gained victory for three reasons : 


|. The effort to take him to Washington, being | 


arbitrary, 
and outrageous; and public sentiment, which 

very sensitive and accurate in matters of 
law, prohibited it. 2. While the Administra 
tion had a weak cause advocated by weak 
men, Mr. Dana was championed by a very strong 
lawyer. Willard 0. Bartlett is not only one of 
the three or four really great journalists east of 
Ohio, but he is, for an occasion like the one of 





which we are writing, perhaps the strongest | 


advocate at the New York bar. He argued 
with all the learning of a lawyer, but he 
fought with all the outraged instincts of a 
journalist. 3. The Administration, which 
carries its power upon the plan that it owns 
the soul of every man who holds office under 
it. was thrown upon the mercy of an honest 
Judge. He gave judgment, not according to 
Cesarism, but according to law. With re- 
markable clearness of vision he penetrated to 
the depths of the case, and decided that the 
Constitution gives a man who has been charged 
with libel the right to be tried by a jury of 
his peers. The Administration made a great 
political mistake in allowing the case to go 
before an honest man. 


THE SHAH’S LOSS. 

LTHOUGH Nassr-ed-Din, the ruling sove- 
41 reign of Persia, has lett his 
dominions. and is now in search of knowledge 
among the different principalities of Europe, 
it is feared that he will return to his people 
without the light of the greatest civilization 
having fallen upon him. 

If we trace his journey from Teheran to 
London, we shall find that, throughout its 
whole extent, he has breathed an atmosphere 
so despotic and exclusive as to have prevented 
the infusion of any new blood into his veins, 
or the generation of any idea calculated to 
awaken the belief that he is, after all, but 
simply a man, and that he ought to assume 
more humane relations towards his subjects, 
and entertain more just and friendly senti- 
ments towards his fellow-creatures generally. 

On leaving the boundaries of the land of 
roses, his pathway lay through two great 
military empires, Russia and Germany, in 
each of which the power of the monarch 
evinced itself principally in the roar of artil- 
lery, the flash of sabres and the sheen of 
jewels, so familiar to his eye and ear. Even 
in France, where the dry leaves of the Repub- 
lic still cling to some few branches, he per- 
ceived but little to modify his ideas of go- 
vernment, or to counteract his pernicious 
education. Here, turn where he would, he 
beheld the great body of the people struggling 
beneath the heel of the descendants of the old 
noblesse, and felt that “Freedom and 
Equality!” could not but be an empty cry in 
the mouth of those who called a leading gene- 
ral of the late empire to preside over liberal 
institutions, while his heart lay buried in the 
grave of his dead master at Chiselhurst. All 
this he saw, and the impression was deepened 
by what he had previously witnessed in Eng- 
land. For here, also, notwithstanding that the 
pinions of the monarch and the noble are less 
broad, swift and powerful than might be ex- 
pected on the part of a hereditary aristocracy 
and the descendant of a long line of kings, he 
observed the many prostrate before the few, 
and encountered nothing save those semi- 
barbaric displays of wealth and power in 
which the masses were used as mere ma- 
chinery, and which, being in full consonance 
with his own fierce and despotic spirit, were 
but poorly calculated to disturb the conviction 
that he was, of right, the sole master of the 
lives and the property of millions. 

There are well-ordered applauding multi- 
tudes in Persia as in Europe ; and yet, those 
who compose the former are slaves the most 
abject. Consequently, all the enthusiasm 
evinced by the masses of St. Petersburg, Lon- 
don, Paris or Berlin was totally lost upon this 
“ King of Kings,” and was regarded by him as 
a mere mechanical outburst on the part of the 
claqueurs of the throne, expressive of the good 
will of the sovereign toward his own despotic 
person and government. He was, therefore, 
unable to analyze upon any other basis all this 
parade and show ; and simply because he had 
not been brought into direct and close personal 
contact with the veritable people, or been 
placed in a position to discover that they were 
in some degree exalted, or independent of their 
rulers. 





And, hence. as it is not his intention to visit 


It is fair to say that no one intimated that | this glorious land of ours, the certainty of his 
| returning to his capital without being im- | 


Governor Cooke was doing anything more than 


to begin a suit for libel; and the charges | 
against Messrs. Cooke and Shepherd, printed | 


pressed with the righteousness and grandeur 
of institutions founded upon the sublime and 


in the Sun, were not approved by Mr. Dana. | immortal axiom. “All men are born Free and 


far-off | 
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Equal!’ Had he landed upon our happy and 
prosperous shores, he would have retraced 
his footsteps to the seat of his barbaric 
power and splendor with something more to 
feed upon and digest than the few not un- 
familiar crumbs picked up among the titled 
aristocrats and congenial potentates of Europe. 


A SANITARY SUGGESTION. 
(= city borders have a bad name. The 


march of improvement turns up the soil 


| 
| 
CHILLS AND FEVER. | 


dreadfully: stagnant water abounds; and 


malaria—that mysterious disturber of sub- 
urban health and happiness—-lurks in the 
1 | 
shady lanes and along the new-cut streets. As 


an offset to the cool air, restful nights, and other 


attractions of the inviting rural residence * only 
fifty-nine minutes from City Lall,” the deluded 


taker is very apt to return to his city home in 
the Fall with blue-lipped children, a complain- 
ing wife, and his own veins full of the pestilent 
verms of ague. Of course, the country gets | 
the blame of it all, and the country landlord is 
denounced for falsely declaring his neighbor- 
hood to be free from chills and fever. Maybe 
the country deserves the blame, and the land 
lord, too ; but, on the other hand, it is quite 
possible that the victims of malaria are in- 
debted to their own indiscretion more than 
to the unhealthiness of the country for the ills 
they suffer. 

The successful cultivation of ague is possible 
in the healthiest of neighborhoods, and thou- 
sands are nightly engaged in that unprofitable 
occupation without knowing it. Take a stroll 
anywhere in our city suburbs any evening of 
a sultry day. The sun has gone down in 
splendor. A light breeze begins to stir the air 
into life, and everybody is out to enjoy it. 
Children run up and down the garden-walks ; 
and at every door is a group of children, | 
larger grown, arrayed in cool linen and ghostly | 
muslins, mingling the fragrance of Havanas 
with the odor of the roses, laughing, chatting, 
flirting, heedless of falling dew and mo: 
rapidly falling thermometer. 

All day the ladies have been panting in 
the inner rooms, praying for a breath of fresh 
air, and sighing for thought of their husbands, 
brothers, lovers, sweltering in the sun-scorched 
city. These, as the day declined, have per- 
spiringly rushed from their shops and offices 
to catch the evening train or steamer, and are 
now slowly recovering from the fatigue and 
debility due to hard work, dead air, and piti- 
less sun. 

The evening is delightful. The dewy grass 
and flowers give off a faint perfume like that 
of Paradise, in comparison with city stenches. 
The fireflies dance over the dark meadow 
across the way, and the beetle drones among 
the leaves overhead. Evening fades into 
night, while the unheeded thermometer against 
the door-post records a steadily decreasing 
temperature, which chills as it refreshes. 

At last some one less vigorous of habit or 
more airily clad than the rest rises, with a 
shiver, and exclaims, * Why, how chilly it 
grows!” The shiver goes round like a yawn, 
the family group breaks up, and each member 
goes to bed feeling a little stiff in the knees, 
the result apparently of long sitting. 

Multiply this scene by the number of subur- 
ban residences, and you have a rough estimate 
of the amount of ague-culture that goes on 
around us every warm Summer evening. 
That the crop does not always come to ma- 
turity is purely accidental. 

Whether malaria is chill, and chill only, as 
Dr. Oldham argues with such a cogent array 
of fact and observation ; or whether miasmatic | 
emanations really do arise from stagnant 
water, newly disturbed alluvium, and so on, 


| peculiarities. 
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WATTERSON ON THE 
| ENRY WATTERSON, the editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, is a keen, witty 

and brilliant writer, with a style as crisp as 
Charles Reade’s, and as insinuating as Shelley's. 
He is also a saucy, enterprising news-getter, 
and he has as little love for squeamishness as 
he has for sham. His letters froin England 
are looked for with all the eagerness that we 
give to the opinions of a man far above his 
fellows in verve and sagacity. His last lette 
is about the Press of London ; and it is not sur 
prising that he discovers in the people of 
England and their newspapers — the 
He finds both that people and 
that Press to be stupid. 
eous, and hide-bound. He calls the London 
Times “a stately compound of popps cock,” 


PRESS, 


same 


insolent self-right- 


‘a wretched old make-believe,” a piece of 
“rotund deficiency,” “a mass of inadequate 
gabble,” “written in feeble and finished Eng 
lish.” by “the representatives of slow-moving, 
ox-eyed Bourbonism.” Mr. Watterson thinks 


that the Times is slowly losing influence and 
circulation, and he finds that while it is ex- 
ceeded in the latter by t! Telegraph, it is 
likely to be surpassed aiso by the News. But 
both the Telegraph and the News are far 
behind American journals in everything ex 
cept their moderation and culture and a certain 
good faith in the matter of advertising. 

Mr. Watterson fails thus far to study the 
provincial Press of England, the tendency of 
which is very much the same as that of the 
provincial Press in America. The Press of 
New York is exerting itself to retain its old 
national circulation; but instead of gain- 
ing, it is becoming circumscribed and local. 
And we see Mr. paper 
selling ten thousand copies a day and nearly 
twenty thousand a week; and that at only a 
short distance from the Cincinnati journals, of 
which the Commercial alone sells daily twenty- 
two thousand, and the (Gazette sells weekly over 
forty-five thousand. When we consider the 
great sales and profits of such papers as the 


Watterson’s own 


| St. Louis Democrat and Republican, the Chicago 


Tribune and Journal, the Philadelphia Press 
and Ledger, with the growing influence of 
journals in minor cities, we cannot wonder 
that the New York Press is losing national 
circulation as fast as the Press of London. But 
what cither loses nationally it redeems locally. 
Hereafter we shall see New York journals de- 
pending wholly upon their daily circulations ; 
and having greater strength at home than 
abroad, they will be better newspapers. 

It would be hard to find a better national 
newspaper than the Republican, published in 
the little city of Springfield, Mass., or the 
Union, of Sacramento, Cal., yet the circula- 
tions of these journals are almost entirely 
local. What we notice particularly in recent 
American journalism, is a certain system of 
inter-communication, the enterprise of to-day’s 
Herald being telegraphed so that it appears in 
every prominent journal in the land to-mor- 
row. And what Horace White thinks about 
Free Trade, or what Murat Halstead believes 
concerning Democracy, one evening, may be 
known to the readers of the New York Tri- 
bune or Sun the following morning. So it hap- 
pens that while the daily Press of New York is 
losing its national circulation, it is by no means 
losing its national power ; and in the vicinity 
of New York it is gaining readers because it 
has an increased local interest. 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 
Cuartes READE is writing a new novel, and 
Arthur Helps helps. 
Kpmcenp Yates makes a perfect saint out of 
Henry the Eighth, but history does not agree 





is does not matter; repeated exposure to 
chilly night-air—especially with those of deli- 
vate habit, or those whose system is debili- 
tated by deozonized air, profuse perspiration, 
and other conditions attendant on Summer 
heat in city streets and offices—is almost 
sure to result in intermittent fever, or some 
other of the so-called miasmatic diseases. To 
similar alternations of temperature Dr. Old- 
ham—for many years. superintendent of 
one of the largest sanitariums of the British 
Army in India—attributes very much of the 
prevalence of choleraic diseases in hot seasons 
and hot climates. 

Persons who spend the heat of day in 
the city and the cooler nights in the sub- 
urbs have double need to be careful. The 
contrasts of temperature are intensified in 
their case, and they are notoriously more sub- 
ject to malarial affections than those who live 
constantly in the country. 

The proverbial ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. In this case an ounce of flan- 
nel may be worth many doses of quinine. 
Avoid chill and you will not be troubled with 
chills. This is Dr. Oldham’s theory, and to 
prove his faith in it he slept without harm in 
the open air and close to the ground every 
night for three months, in the midst of one of 
the most malarious swamps in India. His 
only precaution was an abundant supply of 
blankets. 

To seekers of suburban comfort the moral 
is—don’t sit out o’ doors at night in the garb | 
of noonday. At least, put on a thicker coat, 
or throw a shawl around your shoulders, 





with his story. 

GENERAL Mosgpy must be a real good man, 
for he has just succeeded in getting his mother- 
in-law appointed to office. 

Larxum’s elephants have heard so much of 
the baggage-smashers, that when they travel 
by rail they insist on carrying their own 
trunks. 

A SwepbE has been arrested for attempting 
to s' uggle ninety dozen pairs of gloves. 
Never attempt to smuggle gloves until you get 
your hand in. : 

In a letter to the Tribune, William Winter 
denies, in the most summary manner, that he 
wrote “ Beautiful Snow.” If Winter docsn’t 


| produce all the beautiful snow, who docs? 


Mr. C. S. Srerry, the well-known photo- 
graphic artist, is at the Grand Hotel, Saratoga ; 
and his ability has been shown in some of 
the pictures of Saratoga lately given in our 
paper. 

Miss Anice Jounson, of Kansas, has opened 
a barber-shop, and she shaves gentlemen. 
There is nothing alarming in this. The ladies 
have always had great practice at taking men 
by the nose. 

A Sr. Louis house advertises for agents for 
a business “at which seventy-two dollars a 
week can be made.”’ We fear that the seventy 
would go to the man who advertises, and the 
two to the agent. 

SomEBopy suggests that Henry A. Wise 
should join A. H. Stephens in editing lis 





when the color begins to fade in the western 
sky, however grateful the increasing coolness 
may seem. 


paper. As Stephens makes his paragraphs 
about ten columns long, where would they 
put Wise’s twenty columns? 
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GiN Ilowarp objects to be tried by a 
court-martial. He says that all that is wrong 
with the Freedman’s Bureau is, that people 
money out of it who had no right. 
There were too many drawers to 


RAL 


drew 
Thats it. 
that bureau. 

CoLoNEL GREENE, the able and witty editor 
of the Boston Post, is very likely to be the 
Democratic candidate for Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, against Butler. We hope that, po- 
litically speaking, he will knock Butler's two 
eyes into one. 

One of Brigham’s seventeen wives has de- 
serted him. He cannot advertise her as 
having lett his bed and board, tor she did not 
leave the bed, she took it with her. And 
she could not leave his board, because they 
were housekeeping. 

Tuk estate of the late Oakes Ames is valued 
at $5,754,254.41. Without counting the forty- 
one cents, this is rather a snug sum for his 
heirs to enjoy. Mr. Ames commenced life as 
a journeyman blacksmith ; but great Oakes 
from little acorns grow, you know. 


Wuie it seems that Commodore Vanderbilt 
is going to push his dream of owning a con- 
tinuous line of railway from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, by a northern route, Colonel Tom 
Scott is doing his best to have a line trom 
Philadelphia to the Pacific, by a southern 
route. 

Marr Carpenter is getting particular criti- 
cism in Wisconsin for his talk about the pay- 
back steal. But. after all, is there no humbug 
about the Congressmen who, not having vigor- 
ously tought the extra salary grab, come in 
for a large share of glory in giving back the 
money ? Isn’t it a little game of back-gammon‘ 

CONTROLLER GREEN has done a bright thing 
a stroke of political policy that contains both 
shrewdness and humor. The Aldermen ad- 
journed last week until September without 
taking action on the Mayor’s nominations for 
Police Justices. Probably the real reason for 
their action was to allow Mr. Van Schaick, 
one of the Aldermanic Ring, to go to Europe, 
and others to go to the country. But the 
Controller, it is said, is not going to pay them 
for their idleness during the vacation, and the 
politicians are laughing at the Aldermen. Mr. 
Green may go up head. 





CLIMATE AND COMPLEXION. 


N all warm climates we see the skin has a tend- 

ency to a darker color; the French are browner 
than the Swedes, Danes, English and Germans ; the 
inhabitants of the southern parts of Spain are 
darker than the French; and the Portuguese in 
complexion differ but a few shades from the mulatto. 
As we approach the equator, the skin assumes in 
general a darker color, and the complexion of the 
inhabitants, for the most part, bears a relative pro- 
portion, to the heat of the climate. Exceptions, 
however, occur; local circumstances, such as the 
elevation of the land, its vicinity to the sea, the 
nature of the soil, the state of cultivation and 
civilization, the course of the winds, etc., have a 
great power in counteracting the climate, and we 
even find that the skin assumes a darker hue in the 
high latitudes, as is shown in the Laplander and 
Esquimaux. An alteration of complexion also 
often follows a change in the habit of body, and 
thin people of a dark complexion appear to turn 
fairer on becoming more plump. Professor Zim- 
merman supposes that if a certain number of gen- 
erations be requisite to change an European into 
a negro, a much greater number will be neces- 
sary to change the African into a white; for, he 
adds, a dark-colored spot is easily produced upon 
the skin by burning, but a long time is required to 
efface it; and porous bodies receive a tinge more 
readily than they part with it. In order to know, 
he continues, how long a time and how many gen- 
erations would be required to make a race of 
Senegal negroes as white as the northern races of 
Europe, they ought to be placed not in Pennsyl- 
vania, nor even in France, but in Denmark or in 
Sweden. There they should be exposed as much 
as possible to the open air, prevented from having 
any communication with whites, and be nourished 
with food adapted to such a northern climate. 
Were this done, the changes, he thinks, would cer- 
tainly be brought about, though, perhaps, slowly. 
From this cause negroes carried from their own hot 
country into other warm climates suffer no change. 

If, as an intelligent writer observes, the human 
race be divided into species merely from their color, 
it must necessarily follow, that, if the negroes form 
a specific class because they are black, those of an 
olive and tawny complexion must form another 
class, because they are not white, and from the 
same cause the Spaniards and Swedes would form 
two distinct species of men. 

Children of the same family in Europe very fre- 
quently are of different complexions, some being 
fair and others brown; the same variety occurs in 
Africa, independent of any admixture of white 
blood, and while some are of a jet black, others are 
sometimes only a dark brown. In a family of six 
persons, seen by Winterbottom, one-half were 
almost as light-colored as mulattoes, while the other 
were jet black. The father of these people was of 
a deep black, but the mother was 4 mulatto. The 
offspring of the darkest colored African and fairest 
European, successively intermarrying with Eu- 
ropeans, become white in the fourth generation; 
and in the West India islands they are allowed to 
enjoy the same privileges as whites. The reverse 
takes place in intermarriages with blacks. The 
child of a European and African is called a 
“ mulatto :” the European and mulatto produce a 
‘quadroon ;’’ this last, with the European, produces 
the ‘‘ mestee,’’ which, in the succeeding generations, 
becomes white. ‘The offspring of the black and 
mulatto is called a ‘“‘sambo,” which is the only 


| gradation marked between them, though there ap- 
| pears to be as much reason to distinguish a shade 
between the sambo and black as between the 
; quadroon and white. A distinction of this kind is 
| probably used by the Dutch, as Captain Stedman 
places the ‘ mongroo,” as it is called, between the 
black and sambo. These gradations of color are 


more or less of its woolly nature, for some mulattoes 
are nearly as fair as brown people in Europe ; and 
it is well known that some of the mestees in the 
West Indies have as fine complexions as many even 
fair people in England. 

The very striking difference of color between the 


resides in a part so extremely delicate as to require 
the skill of the anatomist to detect it. The skin, or 
that part which corresponds to the hide of animals, 
is sovered by two thin membranes or skins ; the 
outermost is called the cuticle, or scarf skin, which 
we daily see broken by accidents, raised by blisters, 
and renewed without any trouble; it is devoid of 
sensibility, and in the African, as well as European, 
is nearly colorless and transparent. Immediately 
below the cuticle, or between it and the true skin, 
is a delicate membrane called the rea mucosum, in 
which the whole distinction of color exists in the 
European; but it is white or brown, according to 
his complexion; in the African, it is of a firmer 
texture than in fair people. When this middle 
membrane is destroyed by extensive wounds, burns, 
etc., it is never reproduced; and the cicatrix, or 
scar, remains white through life. It is worthy of 
observation, that negro children are also of a light 
color, and preserve somewhat of a bluish tinge for 
several days after birth, or, as Ligon expresses it, 
not unlike the eyes of a young kitling. The palms 
of the hands and soles of the feet are nearly as 
white as in Europeans, and continue so through life. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S LAST DEFEAT. 
‘ee Spectator remarks that it seems difficult even 

to think of Germany without Bismarck, but it 
seems clear that the power of the great Chancellor, 
both with the Emperor and the people, is on the 
wane. He has ceased to be a Junker, and by press- 
ing the reform of the House of Lords has lost consider- 
ation with that great party; he has forfeited the 
favor of the National Liberals, who do not want a 
Germany in which every one must walk about with 
a respirator on, lest he should open his lips impru- 
dently; and lastly, he has broken, in part at least, 
with the Hohenzollern, ‘‘ whose vassal I am,’ but 
who obviously prefers the general with whom and 
through whom he reorganized the army. Of course 
(the Spectator says) we do not believe that Prince 
Bismarck’s career is at anend. His life at Varzin 
always improves his health, and he cannot be will- 
ing to quit the stage upon which he has played so 
great a part. But to return with effect he must 
return master of the situation, and he can only 
effect this by one of two expedients—a reconcilia- 
tion with the next King, or with the National 
Liberal Party, which, if certain concessions were 
made, would still give him a majority. We believe 
he will in the end accomplish both these objects, 
and return to power to conter on Germany some at 
least of the benefits she desired to achieve by the 
war. At present military service is more severe 
than ever, so severe that in some States the people 
are crowding away to America; thought, at least 
as expressed in journals, is less free, being less pro- 
tected by the multiplicity of small States; religion 
is less free both for Catholics and Lutherans, and 
the expenses of life, more especially among the 
class which fills the bureaux and the Houses, are 
unendurably high. The plunder of France has 
made the cup of the currency run over. Germany 
is directly the worse off for the war which might 
have been terminated at Sédan with honor from all 
mankind, and has still hanging over her a war, in 
the dread of which everything becomes uncertain. 
It is for Prince Bismarck to amend many of these 
evils; but while he lies sulking at Varzin, and his 
master, febrile, irritable, and persistent, works 
away, half sick, half well, at Babelsberg and Ems, 
and General von Roon is Premier of Prussia, Ger- 
many has little liberty to boast of, only glory to 
enjoy, and an uneasy future, not the happier be- 
cause it may include a desperate religious struggle. 


ARYANS IN INDIA. 

\' LEJEAN believes that he has rediscovered in 
i¥he Hindoostan the Aryans, that is to say, the 
primitive people from whom the Aryan or Cauca- 
sian race is descended. The features of these peo- 
ples, our own genuine ancestors, are regular and of 
an Europeantype. Their complexion is not browner 
than that of the inhabitants of Provence, Sicily or 
Southern Spain. This statement does not apply to 
the lower castes, whose skin grows darker and 
darker, until it reaches the sooty tint of the Nubian. 
The country people have long and slightly wavy 
hair, blacker and more brilliant than jet. Though 
not effeminate in appearance, the race is deficient 
in muscular vigor, an effect attributed by the 
traveler to the torrid heat of the climate. The wo- 
men are generally of middle height, with pleasing 
but expressionless countenance of little originality ; 
their eyes are large, black and submissive, and 
their hands delicately beautiful. 

In the opinion of M. Lejean, the fine, symmetrical 
heads, small, well-formed hands, and regular fea- 
tures of the natives of Scinde, remind one com. 
pletely of the white European race, and allow us to 
identify the inhabitants of that part of Asia with 
the ancient Aryans, who were the colonizers of 
primitive Europe, and who springing, as is said, 
from the regions of Persia, spread themselves over 
cur own continent and that of Asia. 

This is an opportune moment for alluding to a 
race, sprung seemingly from Hindoos of the lower 
classes, which had probably abandoned its own 
land, and from which those detached groups that 
traverse the entire globe, without ever fixing them- 
selves anywhere, or ever losing their peculiar char- 
acteristics, derive their origin. Under this category 
come the wandering tribes, commonly known in dif- 





ferent languages as Gypsies, Bohemians, Zingari, 


chiefly characterized by the hair, which retains | 
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African and the European is merely superficial, and | 
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Gitanos, ete., who wander over countries either as 
beggars or in pursuit of the lowest callings. These 
Gypsies and Bohemians, who are especially numer- 
ous in the South of France, and enjoy a considerable 
repute as horse-clippers and tinkers, who are invari- 
ably vagrants, and now and then thieves, appear to 
be descended from low-caste Hindoos. They are 
traveling Pariahs. Such, at least, is the opinion 
entertained by some modern ethnologists. 


WIFE-SNATCHING IN NEW ZEALAND. 

MONG many savage tribes the custom prevails 
4 of seizing upon a woman by apparent and 
actual force in order to make her a wife. On reach- 
ing the home of her abductor, should she not 
approve of the match, she runs to some one who 
can protect her; if, however, she is satisfied, the 
matter is settled forthwith, a feast is given to her 
friends the next morning, and the couple are hence- 
forward considered as man and wife. 

New Zealand presents an example of this curious 
and inexplicable practice; and considering the 
vast amount of responsibility each additional wife 
entails on the New Zealander, it is somewhat sur- 
prising, not that polygamy should be observed, but 
that the natives do not to a man remain bachelors. 
With his spouse he takes the good or bad fortunes 
of her entire family. He is bound to live in the 
same village as his father and brothers and sisters- 
in-law; and should a feud ensue between his own 
father’s tribe and his wife’s father’s tribe he is 
bound to side with the latter against the former. 
It would appear that for a free-born savage the 
New Zealander is dreadfully ‘‘ henpecked.”” The 
chief actions of his life are controlled by his wife, 
and if he rebels, she coolly walks off to her father’s 
house, taking with her not only her worldly goods 
but the good-will of all her relations, even to her 
most distant cousins. 

To return, however, to the wife-snatching. Hav- 
ing once declared a passion for a woman, the New 
Zealand savage is bound by a code of honor pecuhar 
to the country to possess himself of her, or be ever- 
lastingly jeered, by all who know him, as a coward. 
Therefore, having cast his eyes on a damsel, and 
been refused her on formal application to her 
parents, he collects all his male fmends and pre- 
pares to do literally what is figuratively performed 
in civilized countries—lay siege to the lady. Ap- 
proaching the hut where she 1s in hiding, and where 
probably her relatives, having been apprised of the 
intended attack, are gathered for the defense, the 
young man’s party surround it and endeavor to tear 
it down. The party within sally out and repulse 
the besiegers, who, endeavor to cut off the defenders 
from the hut, and keep them in custody while others 
of the party dash in and secure the prize. If the 
war is prolonged and obstinate, the frail hut is rent 
to shreds piecemeal, and the coveted maiden 
revealed, hemmed in and guarded by a living wall 
of kinsmen. The young man, roused at the sight ot 
his tearful sweetheart, urges his comrades to the 
attack, and the lady's custodians, furious that the 
other side have been so far successful, respond with 
a yell of defiance. Most likely knives are drawn, 
and then comes literally the ‘tug’ of war; for, 
the young man’s friends with a sudden rush get 
hold of the disputed maiden, and her guardians 
maintaining a hold as well, either side hauls with a 
will, and before the struggle is ended, it is no 
uncommon thing for some of the bride’s limbs to be 
dislocated, and by no means an improbable circum- 
stance that the fierce young bridegroom, finding 
himself defeated, will plunge his knife into the lady’s 
breast and then make off, followed by her friends, 
yelling and brandishing their knives, resolved to 
avenge the murder on him and all his kin, 

Even in cases—and they, of course, are in a 
majority—where the young woman’s parents are 
not averse to the match, the passion for abduction 
is so strong in the young man, that he will visit her 
domicile by stealth, and, ‘snatching ”’ her, carry 
her off. To this course the parents are nothing 
averse, as it gives them an opportunity for com- 
plaint, the result of which 1s a conciliatory feast 
and such presents as the bridegroom can afford to 
his outraged parents-in-law. 








POLITICAL ECONOMY IN EUROPE. 


HERE is no difficulty in understanding the nature 

of the affinity between economical science and 
the Conservatism of the Continent. Political eco- 
nomy is practically founded on respect for the ex- 
isting distribution of property, whatever it may be. 
It is wholly indifferent to the manner of its distribu- 
tion and to the mode of its historical acquisition. 
It regards all forms of wealth impartially, and 
draws no distinction between a great industrial 
establishment formed by an untold amount of thrift, 
watchfulness and skill, and a great landed estate 
originally wrested by a robber chieftain from the 
community to which it belonged, and handed down 
from father to son under an artificial law of suc- 
cession. Doubtless the cultivation of the science 
does produce in the mind a bias in favor of some 
forms of property as contrasted with others, and 
particularly in favor of those which lend them- 
selves most easily to exchange. But on the whole 
all forms of property are alike sacred to the politi- 
cal economist, and the great claim of his science 
to our respect arises from its showing that, by giv- 
ing the fullest play to individual property, however 
it may have grown up, or however it may be be- 
stowed, the most unexpected and widely extending 
benefits may be conferred on the human race. But 
the Liberalism of the Continent on the whole de- 
clines to accept the fundamental assumption of 
political economy. There are, no doubt, wide 
distinctions to be drawn between the parties and 
men who have more or less accepted the principles 
of the Democratic Social Republic. Some of its 
adherents are, like M. Gambetta, a great deal more 
democratic than {socialistic, and appear to regard 
the readjustment of the relations between labor 
and capital as a question which may be left to the 
future; while others, like the Irreconcilables of 
Madrid, seem to think that no time should be lost 
in allowing the men who have sealed the fortifica- 





tions of society to begin the plunder of the cap- 
tured fortress. But all alike reject the absolute 
sacredness of property, though they are not agreed 
as to the time or mode of interference with it. 
Such an attitude as this irritates the political eco- 
nomist as a man of science almost as much as it 
affrights the Conservative as aman ofcapital. Once 
assert the mode of distributing property is an open 
question, and the political economist cannot reason. 
As it is, his doctrines are never of so little value as 
when they are attempted to be applied to states of 
circumstances under which individual property only 
imperfectly exists, or under which the true question 
is, whether the existing distribution of property is 
right. Ireland and India alike baffle the political 
economist. If the same sort of questions which 
those countries suggest have really to be fought out 
in all European societies, economical science will 
lose for the time the greatest part of its interest. 


THE ATMOSPHERE. 

F observers could view our globe as they examine 

the sun, enormous areas of its atmosphere would 
often present appearances similar to those in the 
solar envelope. Such phenomena can be demon- 
strated to be cosmical in character, and to depend 
for their existence as much upon primary repulsion 
as subsequent gravitation. For I hold that no 
motion of vapor, or of atmospheric molecules, can 
take place, unless repulsion first creates a radiating 
or upward current, and that wind is only the gravi- 
tation of particles to fill what would otherwise 
become an absolute or comparative vacuum. Hence 
the most violent cyclones, either in the terrestrial 
or solar envelopes, are only so many positive proofs 
of the phenomenal energy of repulsion as a force 
the opposite of gravitation. The recent observa- 
tions of Lockyer, upon the solar spots, establish the 
truth of these conclusious in a remarkable manner, 
and are of the highest importance. 

On the morning of July 15th, 1844, a rare moment 
for comparison of terrestrial and solar phenomena 
of analogous characters, I happened to be upon the 
summit of Hale-a-Ka-la, the vast extinct volcano of 
East Maui, one of the Hawaiian Islands, and from a 
height of ten thousand feet above the ocean saw 
the aspects imparted by the rising sun to a field of 
vapor which, from three to five thousand feet 
below me, spread to the horizon in all directions. 
Here and there the black summit of an island 
pierced the resplendent picture, and a vast irregular 
fleecy mass or a deep cavity broke conspicuously 
its general uniformity. Otherwise, it was uninter- 
rupted and apparently endless. The magnificence 
and impressiveness of the view exceeded everything 
I have yet seen upon the earth; and I never look at 
the sun through any telescope without beholding 
the counterpart of that extraordinary vision stamped 
upon its disk. The only observable difference was 
that the snowy aspects of the terrestrial vapors 
presented on that occasion are replaced by yellow- 
ish tints in the solar ones. All below, and wherever 
I looked, was endless confusion of soft, fleecy, bril- 
liant inequalities; rounded and projecting points 
gleaming with silver, and transmitting light with 
different shades; swelling masses divided by im- 
mense and diversified shallows, with here and there 
a bursting snowberg, looming in gigantic boldness 
above all the rest; and as the rays of the advancing 
sun gleamed from point to point and changed the 
aspects of drift and hollow, this endless, undulating 
mantle presented not only every aspect of luminous 
beauty, but also all that mottled appearance so 
characteristic of the solar photosphere. Besides all 
these general identities of aspect, ‘‘a spot” was 
observable here and there—a rare object, but a 
veritable hole—piercing the mottled luminous field, 
on and beneath which were only blackness and 
darkness. The common dark color of land, and 
the blacker hue of ocean, were alike undefinable. 

Such was the exterior surface of this mottled 
vapory mantle suspended for several hundred miles 
over a tropical region of oar planet; and which, 
under my limited range of observation, was to all 
intents and purposes as much an envelope of the 
earth as the solar photosphere, seen through our 
telescopes, is an envelope of the sun. It was sepa- 
rated, moreover, from our globe as the photosphere 
appears to be separated from the sun,and as the rings 
of Saturn are separated from that planet, by a 
force the opposite of gravitation. To say that 
clouds of dust, and that such vast fields of dense 
and glittering vapor “‘ only float,’ or ‘‘are sus- 
tained by their vis inertia, is only to employ mean- 
ingless parlance for the profound and pregnant 
scientific term of repulsion. It is no difficult task 
to show that this repulsion, which thus acts through- 
out and around the orb of the sun, is a cosmical 
force; inasmuch as the telescopic observa- 
tions and discussions of astronomers, from 
Fabricius and Galileo to those of our own day, 
jncluding especially those of Wilson, Wolf, Schwabe, 
Carrington, Dawes, and Lockyer, the polariscopig 
studies of physicists since Arago initiated them in 
1811, and the late spectral discoveries of Frauen- 
hofer, Kirchoff, Bunsen and others—all these 
varied observations assert and confirm such phy- 
sical conditions to exist in the photosphere as are 
inseparable from the play of potential energies of a 
reactionary, uplifting, or radiating character per- 
vading the entire mass embraced within it. So 
palpable, indeed, to every philosopher is the ener- 
getic action of some central outbreaking element, 
that no theory upon the causation of .the solar 
spots has been advanced which does not involve 
the necessity of the presence and agency of force 
the opposite of gravitation. 

The same statements may be made in relation to 
every other physical aspect of the sun. The con- 
voluted masses of dense luminous vapor which 
envelop and swell the central body to its vast 
dimensions are continually surging, bursting, 
driving hither and thither, flashing and fading in 
their lights and shadows, and exhibiting such con- 
stant molecular changes and voluminous move. 
ments as to demonstrate conflicts of force within 
and pervading the entire globe, which are wholly 
irreconcilable with the theory that gravitation is 
the only element of potential energy at the base of 
its constitution. 
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MISSOURI—THE IRON REGION. 


PILOT KNOB MOUNTAIN AND 
IRONTON, 


MHE early explorers of Missouri told wonderful 
stories of the wealth of that country, and a 
great many persons on hearing or reading them 


shook their heads, and accused the narrators of 
familiarity with Baron Munchausen and Lemuel 
Gulliver. They told of caverns where huge crystals 
of lead, larger than a man’s body, hung from the 
roof and protruded through the floor, and of moun- 
tains, whole mountains, of solid iron, standing in a 
beautiful valley, and not far from a great river 
whose current swept rapidly toward the sea, with a 
breadth and volume unequaled by any river of Ku- 
rope. They described enormous trees that stretched 


in forests far as the eye could reach, and animals of | 


a species unknown in any other part of the world. 
As if the truth were not enough, they gave play to 
their fancy, and peopled the woody expanse with a 
race of giants, who rode in chariots drawn by 
dragons, and followed by griffins, as carriages in 
other countries are followed by coach-dogs. Asa 
part of their story was known to be false, it was 
more easy to reject the whole, and thus it happened 
that the truth was crushed to earth, and not allowed 
to rise again until a second expedition confirmed 
some of the original statements. 


Even at this day there is considerable skepticism 


about certain features of our country, and it would 
not be difficult to find individuals who would deny 
most emphatically the existence of some of our 
natural wonders that have been seen by thousands 
of men and women. Among these things, the [ron 
Mountain of Missouri comes in for a full share of 
disbelief, and it is hard for many persons to believe 
that there is a mountain of solid iron within eighty 
miles of one of the principal cities of the United 
States, and accessible by rail. Any one who doubts 
it can satisfy himself by taking the cars of the St. 
Louis and Iron Mountain Railway, at St. Louis, and 
journeying southward. 
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Four hours’ ride will bring | 
him to Iron Mountain, 2 conical peak a thousand | 





| sentinel as we ascended. 
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THE GREAT IRON REGION—PILOT KNOB MOUNTAIN 
feet or more in height, and covered from base to 
summit with a growth of scrub-ouks, relieved here 


and there by occasional patches of open ground 
and by exeavations that have been made_ for 
the removal of the ore. The decay of the iron 


on the surface has formed a soil in which thy 
rov's of the oak find sustenance, and a stranger un 
acquainted with the character of iron ore is loth to 


believe at first that he is really looking at an 
enormous mass of the most useful metal in the 
world. His imagination has given him a moun- 


tain with steep and possibly highly polished sides, 
where no vegetable thing can find either clinging 
space or sustenance, and he naturally looks with 
disdain upon this mound of a thousand feet or more, 
with its covering of vegetation. But his disdain 
ceases when he sees the dark or reddish-gray ma- 
terial of which the mountain is formed, and exammes 
the machinery and minng apparatus by which the 
ore is removed. In this mountain alone are many 
millions of tons of ore, and the efforts of mining 
companies for more than twenty years have made 
but a slight impression upon the great mass. 





CUP. 


THE UNIVERSITY 

Six miles further south there is another mountain 
of the same sort, known as Pilot Knob. It is more 
picturesque than Iron Mountain, as it stands in a 
more isolated position, and its sides do not slope so 
gently. South of it there 1s a fine stretch of undu 
lating country, where forest alternates with open 
ground, and where the roads can be traced for 
iniles as one looks from the summit of the Knob. 
The writer once made an ascent of Pilot Knob, by 
way of exercise before breakfast, and found it a 
very good provoker of appetite. It was Autumn, 
and the woods had assumed a hue of russet-brown, 
in consequence of the early frosts. The path by 
which we ascended led among the trees, and occa- 
sionally brought us to the openings where the ore was 
being taken out for reduction. At the time of our 
visit all work had been suspended by reason of the 
civil war, and the picket lines of the front of the 
army were only a couple of miles distant. The 
summit of Pilot Knob had been converted into a 
lookout station, and we were gruffly hailed by the 
He brought his musket to 
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THE CITY OF IRONTON.—FROM A SKETCH BY JAMES E. TAYLOR. 
hear on but a soldier who acted as our guid THE ENTRIES 
assured 1 that we were friends, and would do no . 
he ‘OY yf ‘olum yl] ‘ we , } realy 

harm. Our stay of the summit was brief, and we The Crew of Columbia College, New York wily, 
descended to one of the excavations where the ore | WS the first to go into practice on the liver. The 
is taken out. No tunneling is necessary, all the members reached Springtield on the 17th of June, and 
work being done in open cuttings, wh re the ore | Put up at Mr. Kirkland 8, which was the he : 

blocks that must be broken into a | ters of Yale last year. Their shell was made by 


lies in enormous 
convenient size for handlin From the mine there 
is an inclined railway to the foot of the mountain, 
where the ore passes into the ordinary cars of the 
steam railway. The small cars are drawn up and 
lowered by means of stout cables passing over a 
drum moved by the power of the descending load, 
The full cars go down and the empty ones come up, 
so that there is no need of steam or horse power. 
In the accompanying illustration the open cutting 
in the ore is visible in the centre, while at the left is 
the house where the movements of the cars are 
controlled. A full car is ready to start down the 
mountain, and at the other end of the cable is an 
empty one to ascend. The speed is regulated by 
brakes in the hands of the man who is visible at the 
window. 





THE FRESHMEN’S CUP. 


THE GREAT COLLEGE CONTESTS 


AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


TO sporting event of the present year equaled in 
N general interest the great college regatta at 
on Thursday, July 17th. The 
representation of colleges was much larger than 
before, and every mention of the several crews 
for many weeks previous to the contest was re- 
garded with engrossing attention. Speculation, as 
usual, ran high; the certain merits and possible de- 
feats of the crews were thoroughly canvassed. 
Springfield found herself the subject of more fre- 
quent mention than any other American city. The 
measure of her glory ran over. She entertained 
alike the friends of education, wholesome exercise, 
and the correspondents of the Press. Her hack- 
men and small merchants aroused themselves to the 
custom of excited strangers. Her liberal-minded 
citizens assumed an extra cloak of good nature, and 
her belles gave themselves unusually bewitching 
decorations. 


Springfield, Mass., 


lira BY COLLEGE BOATING CREWS. 


Fearou, was 50 feet long ed 130 pounds. 
The average age of the crew was 20 years ; weight, 
150 pounds, and height 5 feet 9 inches. The ¢ aj 
tain was Benjamin F. Rees, of New York City. 

The Yale Freshmen appeared June 23d, and went 
to their quarters, at the ‘** Peace and Plenty”’ Tavern, 
about a third of a mile from the river. The two 
crews of Yale used the boat-house erected by recent 
graduates on the site of the float employed by 
Bowdoin last year. The Freshman boat was built 
by Elliott, was 49 feet long, and weighed 130 pounds. 
The average age of the crew was 153% years; height, 
5 feet 8 inches; weight, 140 pounds. Henry W. 
DeForest, of New York City, was Captain. 

The Yale Crew took quarters on the 24th of June. 


and wei 





Cheir boat was built by Blakey, was 50 feet long 
and weighed 150 pounds. Age of crew, 23 years; 
height, 5 feet 8 inches; weight, 156 pounds. The 


’ 


Captain was Robert J. Cook, of Cookstown, Pa. 
On the 2sth, both the Amherst and Cornell 

arrived. The former used a boat built by Blakey 

4 feet long and 140 pounds weight. The crew 


averaged in age 23; height, 5 feet 9inches; weight 
150 pounds. George E. Brewer, of Southboro’ 
Mass., was Captain. The Amherst boys put up at 


Sumner Clark’s. 

The Cornell Crew, from Ithiea, N. Y., rendez 
voused at Foth’s. Their boat was of Blakey’s manu 
facture, 50 feet long, weight 145 pounds. Age of 
crew, 23; height. 5 feet 10 inches; weight, 150 
pounds. Charles 8. Dutton, of Walcott, N. Y., was 
the Captain. 

On the 30th of June, five more crews joined thc 
boys on the river. 

The Dartmouth, of Hanover, N. H., used an 
Elliott boat, 50 feet long, and 150 pounds in weight. 
The average of age was 23 years: height, 6 feet; 
weight, 165 pounds. Henry M. Paul, of Dedham, 
Mass., is Captain. This crew was quartered at Mr. 
Allen's. 
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The Harvard Freshmen averaged 19 years: 5 feet 
% inches in height, and 147 pounds in weight. 
Their boat was by Blakey. 49 feet long, and 150 
pounds in weight. Charles F. Hodges, of Worces 
ter, Mass., was Captain. 

The Crew of Wesleyan University, of Middletown, 
Conn., used a Roahr boat, 49 feet & inches long, 

nd 142 pounds weight. The age averaged 2314 
years; height, 5 feet 10 inches; weight, 148 pounds. 
James M. Stowe, of Middletown, Conn., was Captain. 

The Trinity Crew, of Hartford, Conn., averaged 20 
years; 5 feet 11 inches in height; 148 pounds 
weight. They used an Elliott boat. William H. 
Dulkley, of Hartford, was Captain. The Wesleyan 
and Trinity Crews were at Leander Davis's, oppo- 
site the two-mile flag. 

On the 3d of July, the Williams Crew, of Williams- 
town, Mass., arrived with a Blakey boat, 50 feet 
long and 130 pounds weight. They located at 
Morris's, on the read to Agawam village. The 
average m age was 23 years; height. 5 feet 9 


Inches ; weight, 153 pounds. The Captain was John 
Gunster, of Scranton, Pa. 
The Massachusetts Agricultural boys, of Ainherst 


the ** Aggies 


They used a 


of last year, appeared on the Fourth. 
Roahr boat, 50 feet long and 140 
pounds weight. The average age was 23; height, 
» feet 10 inches; weight, 153 pounds. The Captain 
was Frederick C. Eldred, of Sandwich, Mass. 

The Amherst Freshmen followed on the 5th, with 
2% Blakey boat, 50 feet long, and 150 pounds weight. 
Samuel R. Johnson, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, was Cap- 
tain. The average weight of crew was 149 pounds; 
height, 5 feet 9 inches; age, 22 years. 

Harvard reached Springtield the same day, with 
a crew averaging 20 years m age, 155 pounds in 
weight, and 5 feet 11 inches in height. Their boat 
was one of Blakey's, 49 feet long and 155 pounds in 
weight. The Captain was Richard H. Dana, of Bos- 
ton. This, with the Freshman Crew, occupied the 
old quarters at Goldthwaite’s, overlooking last 
year’s starting-point. 

The Crew ot Bowdoin, ot Brunswick. Me., was 
the last to arrive. Their boat was built by Elliott, 
50 feet long and 145 pounds weight. Daniel A. Rob- 
inson, of Bangor, Me., was Captain. The crew 
averaged 22 years in age, 5 feet 10 inches in height, 
and 160 pounds in weight. They located at Miller's, 
the first house to the right after crossing the terry. 

THE COLORS AND COACHERS, 

Amuersv—Three in purple handkerchiefs and 
white shirts, and three in white handkerchiefs and 
purple shirts. Ellis Ward, trainer. 

AGRICULTURAL—Three im maroon shirts and white 
handkerchiefs, and three in white shirts and maroon 
handkerchiefs. Joshua Ward, tramer. 

YaLe—Blne handkerchiefs and white shirts. The 
Captain, trainer. 

Hanvarp—Four crimson handkerchiefs 
white; white drawers; no shirts. The 
trainer. 





and two 
Captain, 


Cotumpra—Blue and white shirts and pants, 
alternating. Henry Ward, trainer. 
WESLEYAN Lavender handkerchiefs, white 


drawers, no shirts. Frederic Sinzer, trainer. 
WittiamMs—Purple handkerchiefs, white drawers, 
no shirts. The Captain, trainer. 
DartMovrai—Green handkerchiefS and drawers, 
white and green shirts. John Biglin, tramer. 
Trixiry—Green and white handkerchiefs alter- 
nating, white drawers. John Blew, trainer. 
Bow poin — White throughout. 
trainer. 
CORNELL. 
cornelian. 


George Price, 


Henry Coulter, trainer. 
THE COURSE. 

The accompanying map will exhibit the course 
and the location of boat-houses. The scenery along 
the river-banks from Chicopee on the north to Long 
Meadow on the south of the city is of the most 
variable and lovely description. On the east of the 
river, from the depot of the New Haven and 
Boston and Albany Railroads to Thompson, are 
many points of vantage from which the course can 
be seen, though the high bluff, extending from 
Longmeadow Station, has hitherto been the chief 
aim of the spectators from this side. The grand 
stand was erected near the end of the co lege course, 
slightly to the cast of the road and quite close to 
the water. 

Nine of the eleven crews had their quarters on 
the west side, Yale bemg the most northern, Bow- 
doin next, the Amherst, Agricultural. Columbia, 
Williams, Dartmouth and Amherst Universities next, 
while the Wesleyan and Trinity camped out near the 
end of the course. Cornell and Harvard had their 
houses on the opposite side. The small square 
nearest to the name of each college on the map 
represents the location of the house where the men 
boarded. The conical-shaped buildings, with flags 
on top, nearest to the river, show the spots were 
the boats were kept and the floats from which the 
men started for practice. The distance—three 
iniles—is designated by the lines ‘start’? and 
** finish.’* 

RACE. 


on Wednesday afternoon 


THE SINGLE SCULI 


About six o'clock 
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MAP OF THE ROWING COURSE ON CONNECTICUT RIVER, AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Messrs. Swift, of Yale, and 
started on the single-secull race for 
lhe former is 21 years of age, and weighs 139 
pounds. He was trained by Dole, who took charge 


| 


When they had taken their ap- 
pointed stations as follows, numbering from the 
west bank—Ambherst 1, Massachusetts Agricultural 


of Phelps, the winner of the Saltonville Cup of 1871. | 2, Yale 3, Harvard 4, Columbia 5, Wesleyan 6, Wil- 


Dalton 1s about 26 years old, and weighed at the 
time 175 pounds. Swift started off, pulling about 
39 to the minute, and Dalton about 35. Swift 
gained the first advantage, much to the delight of 
Yale's friends, and clung to his spoons to the close. 
The contest failed to excite unusual attention, it 
being apparent from the action of Dalton that he 
intended letting the victory be won by default. At 
no time did he work as if he really meant business. 
The course was one of two miles. and Swift won in 
14 minutes and 40 seconds. 


MATCH. 


The first sport of the day occurred at ten 
o'clock, when the Freshmen of Harvard and 
Prown commenced the second of a 
matches, the first having been played on Tues- 
day previous, when Harvard won. The game 
opened with Harvard at the bat. In the first inning 
there was much sharp playing, but no score at the 
close. In the second, Harvard easily scored eight 
runs, Brown falling back of its previous record. 
At the elose of the fourth, the score stood 1s to 4, 
in favor of Harvard. In the seventh, Brown picked 
up handsomely, and made the score 27 to 1s, in 
Harvard's favor. There were nine innings alto- 
gether, Brown playing more scientifically as the 
gume approached its close, but not gaining suf- 
ficient to wipe out their early failures. The game 
was won by Harvard by a score of 31 to 30, 
Hooper, the catcher of the Harvard University 
nine, acted as Umpire. Time, three hours. 


THE BASEBALI 


series of 


THE Foor Race. 

The two-mile foot-race for a silver cnp offered by 
James Gordon Bennett took place at Hampden 
Park at 11 o’clock. Anticipation had connted a large 
number of entries, as each college boasted of having 
fleet runners. On Wednesday announcement was 
made that the representatives of five colleges would 
compete for the prize—Benton, of Amherst: Bowie, 
of McGill College, Montreal: Phillips, of Cornell; 
Lawrence, of Dartmouth, and Shean, of Harvard. 
The time of the start was 9:50 a.m., but a few 
moments previous a protest was entered against 
the Canadian on the ground that he was a profes- 
sional runner. It being decided that there were no 
conditions except that the contestants should be 
collegians, Dartmouth and Harvard withdrew. 

Phillips, of Cornell, a small, wiry man, wore a 
White merino undershirt and white sandals. He 
took the inside. Bowie, the Canadian, thin and 
taller than Philips, was in white tights. Benton, 
of Amherst, took the outside. Atthe signal, Am- 
herst took the lead, Cornell following, and the 
Canadian taking the dust of both. At the close of 
the first half-mile Amherst was still ahead. Cornell 
made a fine effort on passing the stand for the third 
time, and took the lead of Amherst. The Canadian 
labored only during the last half-mile, when he let 
himself out, rushing easily to the front, and main- 
taining his advantage to the close. As he passed 
Amherst. the latter gave way and flung himself on 
the grass. The excitement was quite intense, as it 
was thought Cornell would also break. But he 
clung to the turf with remarkable courage, and at 
the finish was only a second and a half behind the 
Canadian, who won in 11 minutes 1844 seconds. The 
course was very heavy, and the atmosphere oppres- 
sive, 

THE FRESHMAN RACE. 

At 4:13 p.m. the Freshman crew of Yale appeared 
on the course, and a little later those of Amherst 
and Harvard took positions. Harvard went to the 
eastern shore, Amherst to the western, and Yale 
occupied the centre. Amherst took the lead with a 
stroke of 3s to the minute; Yale crept slowly along 
with 52 strokes the minute. After going abouta 
half a mile, Harvard made a spurt, but was unable 
to shake Yale off. Amherst closely pursued Yale, 
with a stroke of 83. After the first quarter Harvard 
fell back, Yale led, and Amherst rushed smoothly 
after it. At the mile 
herst 39 and Harvard 40. 
evidences of fearful work. All eyes were directed 
upon Yale. As the Amherst quarters were reached 
Yale obtained a clear lead, while the Amherst crew 
passed by the Harvards, who gradually dropped 
astern, plainly showing that the men were not in 
condition. From this point to the finish of the race 
these relative positions were maintained, Yale coming 
in the winners by about two lengths, Amherst com- 
ing in next, with Harvard at least five lengths 
astern. The time of the winners was 17 minutes 
and 53 seconds. 

THE UNIVERSITY RACE. 

This was the culminating feature of the day’s 

great sport. Considerable delay elapsed between 


the close of the Freshman race and the commence 
ment of the University contest. 

rhe first to get into position were the Columbia 
came the Bowdoin, 
Dartinouth, 


and Amherst crews. Next 
Massachusetts Agricultural, Cornell, 


Yale pulled 36 strokes, Am- | 
Each crew exhnbited 


liams 7, Dartmouth 8, Trinity 9, Bowdoin 10, Cornell 
11—the signal for the boats to get away was given 
at 6:06. The water at this time was as smooth as 
glass, with scarcely a puff of wind blowing, although 
a slight drizzling rain was falling, making it particu- 
larly disagreeable for the spectators along the 
banks and in the numerous small boats which 
thronged the river. 

Harvard appeared to lead, with Cornell closely 
following. Bowdoin, Columbia, Wesleyan and Am- 
herst were about on even terms, while Yale, which 
was gradually quickening upon the stroke the crews 
have practiced since commencing their training, 
was closely pressing the Harvard men. Dart- 
mouth, Trinity, Williams, and *‘* Aggies,’? were 
bringing up the rear. Opposite the quarters of the 
Dartmouth men, Cornell and Bowdoin put on a 
spurt, but were unable to overtake the leading 
boat. The Dartmouth men here crept up to the 
front, being well over on the west shore. On 
arriving at the mile-and-a-half post it became 
clearly evident that the race was reduced to a con- 
test between Yale, Harvard, Wesleyan, Dartmouth 
and Amherst. At this point Harvard was leading 
all the other boats by about two lengths, Yale and 
the Wesleyans and Amherst being well up, however. 


From then until the finish it was consid- 
ered that Harvard, on account of the important 
lead it held, was sure to win. Captain Cook, 


of the Yale boat, however, quickened his stroke, 
and being well backed up by his crew, the distance 
between them and the leading boat was slowly 
diminishing. Yale, which had been close behimd 
Harvard from the start, picked up in earnest 
and put ona spurt from the two-mile pole. Then 
came the test of the much-doubted and maligned 
English stroke. Captain Cook called on his men, 
whose performance already had astonished all 
spectators. They laid to their oars, quickened a 
little, and, as a spectator on the shore described it, 
they seemed to shoot ahead on a sudden, lapped 
Harvard, and finally took a lead which they held to 
the end. Here came in, it is said, more of the 
steering of which Wesleyan complained, and she 
found it almost impossible to geta place. At last, 


Dalton, of Cornell, | Trinity, Yale, Williams, Harvard, and Wesleyan, in | 
a silver cup. | the order named. 


however, an opening appeared, and she shot up be- | 


tween Yale and Harvard, increasing the advantage 
thus gained to the end. 

As the crews neared the last quarter, Harvard 
was changing her angular course from northwest to 
southeast, far over to the east side, nearly parallel] 
with the bank. Yale was somewhat west of the 
middle of the river, and was leading and spurting 
at the rate of forty strokes per minute, while the 
Wesleyans were pressing her very near on the east. 


And I asked myself, as T ran my eye over the 
‘points and the ‘ details,’ why did the girl, or 
the woman, her companion, sigh? 

That was a strange question to propound. It had 
really no significance to me; and yet | pondered as 
I stood before the canvas! 

The picture was, after all, very simple. Its sim- 
plicity, however, made it impressive. It was, in 
bold detail, something like this: 

Near a rustic gate, which closed an avenue lead 
ing to a many-gabled farmhouse from the more 
frequented lighway, was a fair child, with a tace ot 
angelic sweetness. She was Innocence embodied. 
A rounded cheek rested on a hand that was white 
as the lily and small almost to disproportion, while 
long, tapering fingers were lost in the masses ot 
rich yellow hair that fell in full and careless folds on 
shoulders that, by contrast, were as alabaster with 
a flush of rose-color in it, while the large blue eyes 
wore an expression of anxiety, curiously blended 
with expectancy. These questioning orbs looked 
down a narrow bridle-path that stretched from her 
feet—from the closed gate, upon which she lightly 
leaned, over a slight declivity to the river that 
intersected the intervale—a broad belt of burnished 
silver it appeared—in which cattle were, and by a 
serpentine course flowed unbrokenly to the calm, 
broad lake that, in the distance, was bounded by a 
low range of wooded and purple-crowned hills. 
And these, again, stretched northward and south- 
ward until lost to the tracing eyes of the spectator 
in the warm Summer haze that rose from the low 
grounds that were between her and them. 

Simple as the picture was, it was not less striking 
in its characteristics than beautiful in its groupings 
and contrasts of landscape. There was not an inch 
of the work that could not be dwelt upon and ex- 
amined with pleasure. Yes, it was all very real. 
There was rock and rivulet and grassy lawn, moun- 
tain and copse and dell, lake and tree and house ; but 
the central and commanding ‘figure of all, without 
which the rest would have been as nothing, was the 
child-woman, in whom the light of an as yet un- 
named emotion was illuminating her soul and filling 
her heart with strange longings. Why else that 
anxious, seeking look? Why that pose—that over- 
looking of all else save the narrow road that led to 
the gleaming belt of water which rolled so silently 
to its great heart, the lake, that reflected back the 
shadows of the trees and hills ? 

I am always entranced by the beautiful. To me 
Nature is an exquisite harmony, a rhythmical song, 
its themes love and beauty, grandeur and peace, 


| immensity and littleness, without end. And so it 


As the two crews crossed the grand stand, Wesleyan | 


was lapping Yale about a foot. 


and kept so for | 


nearly a minute, when Yale forged ahead and cleared | 


herself. As the boats crossed the line, accord- 
ing to the official decisions, the three leaders and 
their time were as follows: First, Yale, 16:59; 
second, Wesleyan, 17:01; third, Harvard, 17:4674. 
Amherst was probably fourth, though Cornell 
claims the position with characteristic energy; 
Columbia was probably sixth, Dartmouth seventh, 
Bowdoin eighth, ‘“ Aggies’? muth, Trinity was 
doubtless the next to last, and Williams was most 
emphatically last. 

As the struggle was not concluded until after 


be clearly defined. 

A large number of the visitors left Springfield by 
the night trains for their respective homes. In the 
evening a grand ball was given at the Town Hall 


came about, as I stood in the presence of the 
artist's psychical revealment, studying the counte- 
nance of the girl-woman that rested at the gate, her 
soul revealed in the unmeasured innocence and ex- 
pectation and undefined longing that animated it, 
| became lost to the moving throngs that hurried past 
me, and who could see nothing that was not feeble 
or commonplace except in that which was extra- 
vagant, fantastic—in a word, bizarre. 

And while I.gazed there seemed to my startled 
senses as if another figure—another face, full of all- 
glorious manhood, in torm and feature contrasting 
widely with those of the gitl, stood upon the 
canvas! 

** An illusion!’ IT murmured. 

I rubbed my eyes, turned to other objects, 
watched other faces, but every time I glanced at 
the easel that second figure was there—and it 
seemed to me even more prominent than that of the 


‘ | fair young girl's! 
dark, the exact positions of several boats could not | 


* What does it mean?’ Tasked myself. ‘‘ Surely, 


| until this moment I saw but one face, and now there 


hy the Springfield Club, which was largely attended. | 


Gentiemen of the Press are particularly indebted 
to the members of this club for courtesies extended 
during the races. 


THE MAD PAINTER. 
RY 
James REYNOLDs. 
©8 PPEAUTIFUL! 
> exclaimed. 
like it.”’ 

And then I heard asigh. A deep, a suppressed 
breathing, as if one in mental distress. 

I looked down. Near the canvas, which was yet 
on the easel in the stndio, stood a woman of middle- 
age and a girl of not more than eighteen Summers. 

The girl, I felt, was the outspoken, enthusiastic 
critic. But which of the two sighed I could not 
determine, nor was it necessary I should know. 
The exclamation attracted to, the sigh riveted my 
attention upon, the picture. E 

It was, indeed, very lovely. The hand of a master 
had controlled the pencil which told so much of life 
and of soul—and yet there was but one figure, a 
cirl on the verge of womanhood, in it. 

Art had here rivaled Nature. Nay, rather, Art 
had been the faithtul servant of that which may be 
burlesqued, exaggerated, but never surpassed. 


Very beautiful!’ a soft voice 
‘IT remember something very 





are two. 

‘*Ha, and you also notice it!’ exclaimed some 
one near me. 

L turned qime\ly to the speaker. He was a man 
past life’s climacteric. His long, flowing beard, 
white as snow and soft as eider-down, rested on his 
broad breast, while hair of singular tone hung in pro- 
fuse and natural curls from a well-formed and massive 
head upon his shoulders, down upon his back. The 
intruder’s eyes were blue-back. They shone like 
stars with life, giving animation to a countenance 
that was quite mobile in its expression, and showing 
few or no traces of the years through which he had 
passed in his onward pilgrimage. 

“Pardon me,’’ he commenced in a low, sweet 
voice, while an ineffable smile played around his 
small and finely cut lips. ‘‘ Pardon me,” he repeated, 
“but I could not avoid noticing you when you 
started a moment since at the appearance on the 
canvas of a second figure. J never placed it there! 
I have aiways seen it, and wondered if oihers 
noticed it. Until now | have believed that, like you 
this moment, I was hallucinated. Itis very strange. 
sir. The figure, to tell the story correctly, ought to 
have been introduced; but I could find no room tor 
it without, if 1 may be permitted the expression, 
affecting the fout ensemble.” 

“T certainly am puzzled,” I remarked. ‘It is 
there, and I assure you when I first scanned the 
work it was not.”’ 

* Exactly,” returned my interlocutor. ‘ I am the 
author of the landscape, sir, and I repeat, the 
figure of the man was never designedly or otherwise 
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painted In by me. It greir there. Do you compre- | the scowling, murderot s face ind stooping, writhing | THE Le UD. 
hend me? It is right and proper it should be there the naked knife his clit hand 

but, save yourself and my-elf, no one has ever seer ter all, 1 t trick or ar t \ OrA sai 

it, notwithstanding thousands have looked upon the \ veri to be so, my rest, i a: 

painting.” in the picture, was lost. ul y "2 aes 

“Strange! very strange! I must confess. What I now turned to the speakers. I could not but a ciel ’ 
is the story of the picture—or is it a fancy sketch observe how closely the artist had ‘copied f m | W . ' 
that is, the girl leaning against the gate, with a | me ry the feature the one he called Mar- | Day ; may: I 
countenance so marvelously attractive r the ex- | gucrite, wl I peruse ose of the matron and Look'd wn ww , 
pression of supreme innocence it wears? also « i nking da er But now! Ona nt 

** Itis founded on an incident yo po ting. Look And the artist ! precations and entreaties 1 h the tor r Bt 
closer at the face of tue man, and tell me how it now | for r 1 f ve s, became each Out ‘ 8 
looks in your eyes.” } moment more wi urgent, while the 1 n, in All t ives tr ! , 

‘** Look!" | reiterated. ‘‘ Why, sir, this is witch- | respor would and swoon, and wipe the hot | Hon the } 
craft! A moment ago the features of the intruder, | tears from her eyes, as she called her ancient | It st tl t forest tr 
if I may call him or it such, were for manly express- ver to be calm, composed for } sake, tellir r | And bre t gh the k ¢ bri 
iveness strikir handsome—a face such as any | him she had not forgotten her ear ve for him. 
woman would admire—and now, am | yet labor- | But the painter saw only the young l. Slowly the « 1 can then tl 4 lied 
ing under a delusion? they expre pre tt tear For her for she craved and raved, while Yumb th t 
most fiendish, most ten ae thought; and how | she, overcome nh terror, remained as one who The t n th } 
awfully distorted is the entire face!’ had been suddenly paralyzed in her organs of The we wari wallow ! 

** Exactly,’ returned my interlocutor. “ And that } Speech. The linnet ceased sot nt 
is the difliculty. Without the second figure, as you \h! I see—I see, Marguerite! You will not Mute the moved, till over 1 
have remarked, the painting is complete; with it, | forgive me becanse—not 1, Edouard Le Perle, the Heavy g m’d. and ¢ : 
perhaps it would be perfect. There is a story at- | paint but Ind rd, the student, cruelly slew * * * 
tached. I wish | could tell it,’’ he continued, ftly. you in his 1 1 je housy. But see, | I will atone Ah. th coo) rus thr } iret it 

‘It is the old story of love, jealousy, n adness, and | for the past by obliterating the accursed dream of . Ree "9 chai a a t ' 
murder. Imagine that youn girl lying near the | We present. over which, to its perfection, I have Tl , be he a & 
path, concealed by those bushes, her bright golden | €Xhausted days and nights in toil! One moment, ae * teen tan 2 me , 
hair bathed in her own ge ntle blood; and add to | Marguerite—one moment!’ and before I could | se" ft t aay 7 
the horror of the conception the man standing over cele ne his moti the man sprang toward the | Now as : > : , 
her, a chattering mat c, With a knife stained to | ¢4s ind, sé i painting, threw it on. the N . i" x , bi = 7 
the hilt with the red fluid for whic! h he had searched | floor, tt pled upon it, and tore it into a thou- = _ sniitiheity 

her heart!” | sand shreds! po an re a 

‘* Horror!’ I whispered, looking in the eyes of | Then he would have seized the girl and embraced 
the speaker. ‘“ That is a nightmare dream a phan- her, evidently forgettmg all the years that had PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
tasy of an imagination strangely diseased. Why, | Passed since e dreadful event of which he spoke : . a 
sir, if you were to search the nether world for its years tha id whitened his head, but made his | ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
blackest-he tte trot | doubt if you could find one | face none the older. Working the Great Guns of the “Sultan” 
who would imbrue its hands in the blood of a child fhe women, in their terror, shrieked loudly. before the Shah 
80 sweet!” } Assistance arriy the brilliant but mind-tainted ‘ : 

‘Perhaps not.’ said the painter; ‘but there | painter was seized and secured so that he could Not content with the fir t mpression which she gav 
will be a companion-piece to this some day, and then | harm no one or himself. seat ‘ bss “ , slags rune 38 Engias 
you will learn that it is not necessary to go to any | And, while the two Marguerites fainted and were | ™ wise tein Oe the 5 en 
state of existence outside of this to find devils fit | borme away, the madman howled and foamed at | ™°re Strongly into ay Eastern 
for such work. But pray look again in the face of | Ue mouth. Ha fetigea ti Benga 
the man, if he is vet on the canvas, and peruse it.’ He seemed to be ¢ scious of his unfortunate 101 

‘He is here—and how changed the features! | condition, and attributed his second mys rieig to] BEEN mp 
Why, a moment since and he looked most repulsive. | the j liot tof Satan, who had, in some -|% and 
Noy ; plicable , impressed his own image ens the ae " J 

“We'll, sir, have you ever seen a contour that | Canvas he had destroyed. ; 
looke ke it?” ; Edouard Le Perle never recovered his reason; he | al 

I] turned to the speaker and made an involuntary | gradually sank into a condition of complete imbe- a eg 
gesture. * | cility, and thus died. jas Pde: 96 on M 

The face on the canvas was not unlike that of the This episode was the turning-point in my own] '! Land 4 os ae ng : 
artist. wandering most gypsy-like life. Throug h it I be > Wooden UnS-0) ps, the bsieg Age A fas 

* Exactly,” he whispered, in a low, sad voice, | came acquainted with the lovely Marguerite de | steam nt between th prop sqpascsor ttl lv . 
“Tt is my pur nent. lam the one who slew that | Guise. My friendship for her mpened into a love | ©#@5, each me from east to west, exter ” 
fair young girl: and be <e | loved her—idoli that was profound as respectful. Her after career, ee Mk ae pw 
her to ma ! Oh, great Father of Mercies!’ | a my wife, was a happy one, I am persuaded. ee ee aii. Rew ; 
he added, “the u knowe st v Lloved Marguerite | We are both very old now, but | am still to her royal Persiat Rea se =f ay e , , 
thor es ithe that I was unconscious of crime!” the devoted lover. ” se him a vivid ‘ane i sighr 6 _ ; 

The eyes of the speaker shone now—glistene . bi pe , és . ad delay , 
if there was a touch of madness in them. pe ng oF foe - B n L 5 ~ ae 

‘Pardon me,” he added a moment later as he | WALL STREET BROKERAGE. on ray : gem ‘ ly represe! pee tite 
rested a hand on one of m y shoulde rs. ‘| tell you, | » " ee 
sir, | never painted that accursed figure there. It | iy business of a stock-broker may be classed A Festival near Naples. 
mars the Paradise—the sweet drachm of bliss OI , among those ee ee ape a A feast in Italy is a very different affair to on 
Love's earliest dream. I[ have toiled at it so long, | °! their own in bi uch wel te ge age | either America or Englat They are the 1 t 
and in which to place the memory of Marguerite. | Chis lingo consists of Varn o omen ee ae 1 inexpensive things in the world, Tt ght 
And now that my hallucination has been confirmed | CONCISE Expressions, which convey = the initiated | and pl sant fruits produce only the 1 t kit 
in me, I shall destroy the picture, glorious as | fee] | 4lone an idea of the ope ravons ot me trade, while | eubiiness3 on, and, except in very rare it 
it to be.” to the uninitiated they are almost as meaningless pay agian een act ae 

“That would be a wrong to Art,” I interposed, | #8,the cabala of the old Jewish Rabbins. ; sioned by jealousy, and « then t 
“You have no right to destroy a work so glorious. The word margin is perhaps the most CORRPTOR | ancge 08 oh extention the ir DB told 
It belongs to the world—not to you.” ous in the Wall Street vocabulary. As everybody ak Gk us aan 9 ae ae 7 ; 

And have that vile figure there, with its passion- knows this word in its ordinary sense, signifies &| -. mpéive to the villagers of a pretty little place he h 
distort« d lineame nts an obtrusive demon in heave n nTOW & i oF land, ~ ecge zs bagel as ue been stay bg in for ome week ni use a comr 

a murderer of an angel—to be commented on, | ™@rgin of a lake, ete. In the stock business it is, expression, he told the keeper of the Italian inn t 
criticised, sneered at. denounced by all who turn if we may use the p yhrase, a 7¢ At oe strip of money, hens & tenet veanadlens of expense elgg cea 
questioningly to it? Ah, that were terrible, terrible, | Which preserves = > roker aan to st a bef ee - Was “ great and humorous,” as he phrased it, to find th 
sir. No. It must be destroyed!” the speculator may oe mr tags fit _ 1 ere AC | sum total of his festivities did not amount to quit 

“Perhaps,” I added, ‘no other than myself will has definitely ascertained the pro “4 el en * an English pound sterling, or about five dollars 
ever see it. I will buy it of you.” operation, Suppose A, the rong ype gives B, our mon Our raving represents one of tl 

“BR 9 gs IW. WOL > voi he broker, $1,000, and order him, B, to buy for his, i. See wee mt of th 

Better,” said a low, womanly voice near me. | @! Rock Island. .. | joyous file days which are so common in all Cat 
Iwas not aware that any one had approached me | A's, account, 100 shares nal _ seg , - > | countries, and of which we have far too few. In cor 
while I was conversing with the artist ‘ better this $1,000 is the margin. 2 sal me gs ss - mercial countries like the United States and fk ul 
dispose of it to me.” | have bought the stock at par, or 100; he pays (alee to: Gc adh ae Onisalak Malin Wit tnael 

** You!” cried the painter. ‘‘ Madame, it cannot $10,000 for ab ory ~- +” by © sepeeneeten by financier and abhorrence of Andrew Jackson, told th 

be!”’ the margin, and a 2 oe 2 Cashier of the ill-starred United States Bank, when he 

‘“T know the country it portrays well—that girl falls to 93, B ag a for — a my asked a day’s holiday on behalf of the employée of that 

leaning against the gate—I have not forgotten the | him against loss if me DHGS AnOU teer wet 2) | skistaivtimant. (\Whatl Shigw five thousand dollae in 

Pe cainnne. 7 If A fails to respond, and the stock is sold at 93. ic aiaesin dts than ton ig ys eg hophar muro 
: 2 ’ ; ’s loss is $700 besides the brokerage for buying | ‘2 S'ree’- ae en a8 Nee eee ed ata 

And the other face there—near those bushes— | A’S less is $700 ge : yn the $10.01 No, sir. They must wait till Sunday, or the 4th of 
with that mania:al expression in it?” and selling 100 shares, and arene OS Sat apn et July.” The Neapolitans are, perhaps, the most pleasure 

: , stock cost. The interest paid ranges u I I I 

‘I see but one face on the canvas, sir—that of | Which the sto k eo ang I i hen | loving of all the Italians, and the numerous family of 
the almost child, leaning over there — leaning pot og ye cig Beene: gb vedigemeice 5 yn : Saints affords them an ample opportunity for gratifying 
against the gate.” oney i vi e : ran cece ae : # .. | their love of recreation. The scene we have represented 

l now became interested, and asked: fearful rate, running often to 300 per cent. per in our “Pictorial Spirit? speaks for itself : a ae 

“Then, you knew her?” annum; indeed, the rate of 1200 per cent. was Wlinns mre th. dria‘ Tall Fravels’__““ Tt reauires 

; : ” 1 urrying stocks during the month of | **0UOPe Says i'n his Mahan ?rave aes ps 

‘Alas! yes,”’ she answered ; “ it was T! opt oe » 1880. ‘9 ° one to be present to understand the vivacity and ab 

“You!” font the artist, advancing and trembling | -€pfem» . stemiousness of a Saint’s Festival in Italy A few 
in every limb, while he nervously folded his hands The margin exacted for og ying stoc oe Soe fruits, some music, dancing, and innocent hilarity, with 

“you!—why, Marguerite was murdered by a | three to twenty per cent. Boge wn i Is bie . ge d a few flasks of very innocuous but pleasant wine, are 
madman—a maniac, urged to his deadly work by | Stock dealt in, and depe Ne ey . pi wry 7 oon the great ingredients in these merry gatheri 
the demon of jealousy, that obsessed, mastered | of stock bought or sold; New 508 t Ceara, 3 ee ’ ‘ 
him! And you—and you 9”) priced security liable to wide fluctuation, called tor The Shah at the Egerton Cotton 

‘‘T am she,’ was the single answer. ‘Truly, | more amp le margins than others which are lower Miiis, Manchester. 
was I all but slain by him to whom I had p lighted priced, and which vibrate les ss frequently and After leaving Liverpool, the managers of the Shah 
my girlish troth. It was years before I was restored | 8“ es & Governments are dealt in on nade h smaller took him on a visit to Manchester, and, to duly impress | 
to sensibility, and then my maniac lover was re- | ™argins, W hich run from one to five per cent. of the | bin with the variety of British industry, conducted him to 
ported to me to have died, howling, execrating my | Pat Vi alue of Poca bonds. — hitte the Egerton Cotton Mills, one of the largest factories in 
name, ina madhouse. Ah! I was innocent. but I The brokerage paid is from $3.12, 7. €., one thirty | the country. The hundreds of girls and other factory 
have long since forgiven, but not—how could 1?— second of one per —_* A 50, : $ gp sora hands had been arrayed in their best, and, as it was 
forgotten him.” of one per cent. on 700 shares. which Is always | made a partial holiday, the overworked cotton-slaves 

‘Strange! strange! All this is—must be true,’ | reckoned at par, no matter \ hat the market value | wore « cheerful countenance, and mounted on chairs to 
said the painter, as he covered his eyes with his | of the stock may be; 100 shares of Mariposa, at | co the owner of a harem and the master of a land they 
hands to shut out the light. ‘Ah, me! this is a| the price of ten (ten, \ will cost $1,000, and the | jaq read of in their B One of the fair damsels of 
Suiits doom. Yea. ves, | cau socal all now. | brokerage on the purchase or sale . this lot will the loom was very much surprised to find that he wore 
Edourd Le Perle died in a cell, on an iron frame, a | be the same as on 100 shares of Fort Wayne at 100, | spectacles, which, she naively said, must have been 
maniac—yes! And I—who aml? Ah! I remem- or 10 nt tag hg Delaware and Tht vison a 150. — | made in Birmingham, as she did not think the Persians 
her—Edouard Le Perle. the painter . Quite another A- broker : — = ny > hed soon | knew how to manufacture them 

a . . n » has g and 1s ding Is { ount. | 
Bdou eg ee eo os ieee phy A han egy at ; k is done in various ways. A Russian Division Passing the 
ouard s mstrous conduc H Ss ain. ee 5 : a Pan Pe 

sagt em it tacos tee the canvas. It is no | Sometimes the broker pays for ~ oo k with his Steppes of Khiva,. 
illusion. This man has seen his profile—looked in | OWN money, or with the money Aa as On at oe There ig a spice of adventure in all military operation 
his devilish face. Ha! ha! This man isnot a maniac, | from others; sometimes he eres ee y on the } Which renders them especially interesting to Americans 
and he has seen it. So you are advised that [| | stock from banks or private ciel de When his | who are par excellence the most adventurous pe ple in 
am not he who slew you, or thought he had. And } capité il is small, he carries his customer’s stock by | the world. We give among our Pictorial Spirit of th 

‘ gue »’ Terrible! j ! tur — it. European Press an engraving representing the advances 
Bed a Marguerite oageniene gs eI A, | A broker is said to turn stock when he sells it | of a Russian Divis on upon the steppes of Khiva, the 


love the M: irguerite of the canvas ; M , ble tl 
you are like unto her. But see!—see!’’ and the | out for cash, i. e., deliverable and payable the 
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exc ited man turned to the person evidently the day, and buys it back regular, ee +» delive eanee and | the Khan had been, after the capture of his capital, con 
daughter—who had ace ompanied the lady. * This,’ | payable the nextday, Under certain circumstances, | pelled to acknowledge himself a vassal of Russia. This 
he continued, excitedly, ‘ah! this is Marguerite ! | casi stock and regular stock bear the same price in | is a great benefit to civilization, as all these Eastern 
Ah! forgive—forgive ! % the market. But generally there is a difference of pote ntates abuse the regal privilege of being merciless 
~The painter approached the young woman, and | from one thirty-second to GBC) sag i favor of ot | brutes. The capturer of the Khan’s capital released over 
sto s r 8s Or in nt a . lay hy 
would, in the ardor of the moment, have embraced | seller of the regular + k. hong ( ape a ma Se | 10,000 Persian eaptives who had been made slaves by 
her, had she not shrunk behind her mother, seeking | course, paid by the seller . Wh, ash stor a mn _ the tyrant of Khiva. 
z ntere for carry * J ‘ash stor Ss | s my 
there that protection she feared would be invaded | of interest for sifferenc g} Jie poe om ae of ee at Botany in the Suburbs of Paris. 
7 j > , or . eT scarc¢ a difference Ot ire me -( i ; 1 ¢ “ x 
had she continued by her side. V iJ : ( ny Revogg sien Sochageent te a caver of tha The French are not so practical in some things as the 
While the artist, whom I now began to suspect | per cen 1} ‘ity of stock is produced by | English or Americans, but in the lighter branches of 
was exhibiting a new phase of mental debilitation, | cash stock. This ae dy’ a? » the | science they are nently so, While their astronome 
was thus speaking, and at times quite incoherently, | the action of rings (as already dese ribed,) for the or aa i arta : merlin oie 
I changed my own position toward the landscape. ae e of compelling the bears to fulfill their con- re i it + nt t he orld 
iy ste gS. ¢ ‘ ! ed, sts a re celebrated 
As J did so, the form and features of the man that | trac Thus oce par pe ally het - “ry : mya Yes , shat : The Pr Le 
had seemed so suddenly to appear near the clump | ke sine ete., will se regu a a ee casi a ee oa Plante Of thatia Have & vane axenliont tar cal 
of bushes was lost to the sight. I now saw that the Again, when money is very dear and in seasors . pela wn rattle ge crc ndinee 
pamter had either by accident or design, in his per- of panic, a stock will sell for cash, one, two ol pr Ss i — — bee iy » ie 
turbed condition of mind having cubseque *ntly for- three per cent. lower than the price regu eke Ayer scic e fields arour d Paris T ey think. wi 
cotten his ingenious work, so contrived the foliage | the 29th of September, 1869, oo ge i “1 Wor \ eh sii ia a oe 
a » ‘ ’ » Oo r “ent. ‘tween cash an or ‘ 
and the background that when the spectator looked | a dt f ro * th re « the pos ut app oi onaien Come forth into the light of things 
r I ‘ y i i : i ' 5, 
at the canvas from a certain angle of vision and | regivar, reflecting Let Nature be your teacher.” 


light and from no other, he would instantly notice | and stringency that reigned in the market. 
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1) 4 (a LOS has de clared the Cure of Santa 
‘ 
Kx-J & Nenson is quite restored to 
Mr. Lon (UDE) p, of Philadelphia, has 
M \‘ } \l r Cc le Drat ] her wooden 
il t 
\bD it is said, cleared $5,000 
I) Asa Repinoto of Lewiston, Me. 
000 n rsl i 
Hox. A Packer, of Pennsylvania, has 
$ I lifty-six acres of land to the Lehigh 
Ix New York a movement is on foot for 
t! te Vi am H. Seward in 
{ 
It is expected that the Pone will soon be- 
; I »p Manning, of England 
il Am ; 
GENERAL Butier has given a corner lot in 
ry r, M the trustees of a Methodist church 
| ONE re of Mr. Plimsell’s book about 
t rs is to set Charles 
| ‘ n t 
Mr. ABrRam Bocarpus. of New York 
City elected Pre nt of the National Photograph 
As tation at fla v. ¥.. last week 
| Junce E. J. Lewis, formerly of Middle- 
| town, Cont t now lent of California, appears in 
| the Modoc trial as counsel for Captain Jack. 
|} Hox. Winnra M. MerepITH. President of 
the Pennsylvania Cor t al ¢ ( has not been 
a s il weeks past, to attend the sessions of 
| that 
| Winiram R. MeMicnarr, U nited States 
| District Attorney, Eastern District of Pennsyly at 
} the West | ul Benjamin Harris Brewster, at How 
|} land’s, Long Branch 
K ATE STODDARD, of many : iliases and Good- 
hon r fame, is already tafeed f for the rostrum 
| Bex hn 8 nything happen to prevent this, it 
5 5u} he will her raphy 
Dr. C. H. F. Perers, Director of Litchfield 
Vhservator is sailed for Hamburg He will visit his 
I G iny, and attend mnvention of astro- 
) ange for ob V the transit of Venus 


} Hhext year 


Don Car.os’s wife is said to be a beautiful 


b hair. dark e eyes, and carries 

her ‘ \ aceful mien Sh nelined 

to ‘ in, al ‘ s to march with the Don at 
I Caat ul irgent army 

T HE PP ape “has offe re ved the Palace of St- 
John Laterar etv of Jesus. who, 

i il article in the ne Relis is Corporations Bill, 

ted it | or! neces for the 
(; ! Or } 

Queen Isapetia has left Rome, and is said 
to be | | ed with t f her t. She 
n H mond e1 ; 

20,0) I St. Pierre, her 


10,000 fra 


Proresson Fruix Herker, of the Uni- 
P i ? : Hinlar who has been in this 
; examining our system of 
i ! rms of tl American system 
of « Which he thinks is best devel 
oped in Ma ul 
M. Tuirers is now studying geology, for the 
iaedaa a4 Sa Ret. ger lectinv of mankind 
He will take an anti- Darwinian view of the questior 
<wafs z . Il was taught in 
ea by MI nent 
by M. Mascart, Lecturer at the College de 
| 
WHERE PEOPLE ARE GOING. 
| One Buui has sailed for Norway. 
ApMmirAL Porrer is rec uperating at New- 
port. 


T. Stewarr is going to Scotland for his 


health 


| ‘THE ex- Empress Euginie is going to 

Vienna 

| GeNeraL Wape Hampton is. at Long 

| Branch 

| Ex-Governor Kent, of Maine, has gone to 

| Europe. 

| Jupce Hrron accompanied A. 'T. Stewart 
to Europe, 

| Grorce ALFRED Townsenp and family are 
at Cape May. 


SENATOR Morton, of Indiana, is at the Hot 


} Springs, Arkansas 
| Mr. Joun Hopktys, the Baltimore million- 
| aire, is at Cape May. 

Cuar Lorre Cusuman is very popular among 
| the poor of Newport. 
|“ Timorny Trrcomp” and family are at 
| Miltoti-on-the-Hudson. 
| Proressors Packarp and Cor, of Yale, 


are at Princeton, 
Tuer Rey. 
ing at the | 


Mass 

George H. Hepworth i is summer- 
sle of Shoals, 

JupcE Wiurams, of the Supreme Court of 


Pennsylvania, is at Cape May 


Tue Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, and 
family, are at Princeton, Mass, 

Tur Rey. Dr. ,¥ ermilye, of New York, has 
been visiting Springtield, Mass. 


PRESIDENT head ELL, of Michigan University, 
is looking about Burlington, Vt 


Recorper Hacker and ex-Mayor Oppykk, 
of New York City 


, are at Saratoga. 


of the Roman 
is traveling in Europe 


Doane, Catholic 


Albany, 


Bisnor 
of 


diocese 
Proressor R. Oapen Doremus and daugh- 
| ters have taken apartments in Northampton, Mass. 


Warp 


nm 


HENry 


hotel some t« 


seECHER Will locate at a 


les from the base of Mount Washington 


Dare” and 
f Saratoga 


* MARGERY 


John Paul 


Dean,” “ Shirley 


are re rding the go sip and wit « 


Farner Crarence Watwortn and his niece 
len, sister of Frank, the parricide, have sailed for Scot 


} 


land 
“| ane. Apuirat Danteren is at Cape May, 
| N. J., transl iting into English the Marquis de Chambrie’s 


1 work on “ Constitutional Law.” 
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APOLOGIA. 
BY 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
F wrath embitter the sweet mouth of 

And make the sunlight fire before those eyes 
That would drink draughts of the utter 
skies, 
The wrong-do 


song, 
peace from 


ng is not ours, but ours the wrong, 


Who hear too loud on earth and see too long 
The grief that dies not with the groan that dies, 
Till the strong bitterness of pity cries 
Within us that our anger should be strong 
For chill is Known by lhe nd heat by chill, 
And the desire that hope makes love to still 


By the fear flying beside it or above 

A falcon fledged to folloy ling dove, 
And by the fiercest ll 

The exuberant light and burning bloom of love 





flame of hate or 


INNOCENT: 
A TALE OF MODERN 


Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


Author of “Salem Chapo!l,"’ “The Minister's Wife,” “ Squire 
Arden,”’ etc, 


LIFE. 





CHAPTER XLVII.—THE TRIAL. 


HE trial of Lady Longueville for the willful 
murder of Amanda Eastwood came on about 
the 2d of April, after some unimportant busi- 
ness had been got over. The trial was one 
which was not only interesting in itself, but doubly 
attractive to the district in which the Fastwoods 
had their ancestral home, and where Miss Vane had 
set up so remarkable an establishment. Sterborne, 
like every other place, had very strong opinions 


about the semi-conventual life of the community | 
Some | 


which had possession of the High Lodge. 
wished the sisters and their strange lay-abbess well, 
thinking that, whether wisely or not, they were 
women really attempting a great piece of work 
while so many content themselves by saying that 
piece of work ought to be done. But a great many 
were virulent against Miss Vane, especially among 


the lower classes, and these felt themselves almost | 


flattered in their amour propre by the discovery 
that a niece or a relative of the mistress of the 
High Lodge was to be tried for her life. 

The court was crowded from an early hour in the 
morning, when people went to take their places as 
for a spectacle ; every seat was filled, almost from 
the floor to the roof, the Town Hall was one throng 
and sea of faces, and it was with difficulty the Judge 
himself made his way to the bench. Within the 
last week it had been expected that Mr. Justice 
Waterhouse, Molyneux’s colleague, would try the 
case; but the day before Sir Edward Waterhouse 
was taken ill, and there was no escape for the 
other, whose usually good-humored countenance 
looked gloomy enough on this particular occasion. 
When Innocent appeared, who was the chief object 
of the popular curiosity, there was that thrill 
through the place which testified to the tension of 
excited nerves and highly strained feelings. She 


came in very quietly with a wondering scared look | 
She was not | 


in her eyes, but no other sentiment. 
abashed, nor afraid to meet the gaze of so many. 
Why should she shrink from their gaze? 
had been by many supposed to be shy, but she had 
never really been shy—she had not enough imagina- 
tion for that painful feeling. Therefore, she was 
not abashed or shame-faced, though a faint ad- 
ditional color came upon her colorless face. Her 


eyes had a look of fright because she did not know | 
but of the scene | 


what was going to happen to her 
she saw, or the people who looked at her, Innocent 
was not afraid. She was in the same dress of cling- 
ing white cashmere which she had worn on the day 
when she was arrested, but had the little gray-blue 
cloak upon her shoulders. 

Nelly sat near the bar, as close to it as she could 
be permitted to place herself, so that Innocent 
might see her, and feel the support of a friend at 
hand if her heart failed her. 
other side. She was surrounded at least by those 
who loved her best, and, perhaps, no young woman 
ever stood in such a terrible position who was less 
deeply impressed by it. She believed herself to be 
guilty, but her mind was not weighed down by the 
sense of guilt. 

When the jury came in to whom she had been 
told to look as the arbitrators of her fate, none of 
them appeared to Innocent to be angry; and from 
the presiding seat, where sat the man to whem 
everybody looked, and to whom the privilege of 
finding fault with everybody seemed allotted, there 
appeared to her a countenance she recognized, not 
awiul, scarcely severe. And her husband and 
Nelly were close to her, to take care of, to speak 
for, to prevent her from being scolded. She knew 
vaguely that there was something worse than scold- 
ing to be apprehended, but poor Innocent had 
never known anything worse, and, therefore, her 
fears were not lively on this point. 

She came into the court with these subdued feel- 
ings, and looked round her wistfully with an appeal- 
ing, pitiful look, in which, however, there was 
neither terror nor overwhelming shame. Nelly felt 
the shame a great deal more deeply, and so did 
Miss Vane, who was trying hard to accept and sub- 
mit to it as a mortification of the flesh, but who 
kept murmuring to herself in her corner, ‘‘A Vane! 
one of our tamily !"’ with humiliation unspeakable. 
Innocent did not feel the humiliation. She was 
scared, but not abashed, and as she got used to the 
faces, her eyes grew more and more piteous, wist- 
ful, appealing. When would they make up their 
minds, all these strangers, and say to her what had 
to be said, and do to her what had to be done, and 
let her go home? 

There was some difficulty to start with in getting 
Innocent to utter the plea of ‘‘ Not Guilty,” a diffi- 
culty which had been foreseen, and which, indeed, 
could only be overcome by the exertions of all her 
friends, who had exacted a pledge from her that 
she should say the words, which were, they ex- 
plained eagerly, a ‘‘ matter of form,’’ and pro- 
foundly true, at all events, so far as her intention 
went. All her immediate supporters drew a long 
breath when this danger was safely surmounted. It 
was, indeed, more than a relief—for the pathetic 
way in which she replied to the question, ** What ia 
your name ?’’ by her ordinary simple answer, “I 
am Innocent,’’ went to the hearts of the multitude, 
and produced one of those altogether unreasoning 
but most powerlul movements of popular sympathy 
which transcends all argument. 

The first important witness called was aunty, who 
came into the witness-box in her deep mourning, 
subdued yet triumphant, feeling something of that 
fierce pleasure in having the lite of another in her 
power, which seems to move humanity so strangely. 
She was by nature a kind soul. Under any other 
circumstance she would have cried over Innocent, 
and followed Ler fate with hysterical interest. She 
related the unexpected arrival of Innocent—the 
sudden determination of Amanda to be atteuded by 


Innocent | 


Sir Alexis was on the | 


{ her husband's young cousin—and the preliminary 
scene in the afternoon, before dinner. The witness 
had no intention of saying anything untrue, but un- 

ously she gave to her account ef Innocent’s 
behavior in the sick-room an air of hostility and 
evil purpose. 

Mrs. Eastwood was in so little danger at this 
moment that you could feel it right to confide her 
to the charge of a young girl?’’ said the counsel for 

| the prosecution. 

| ‘Bless you, she was in no danger at all!’’ said 

| aunty She was as she had been often and often 

| before.” 

} “And the young lady came, knowing she was ill, 
to help to nurse her?” 

| ‘Mrs. Frederick didn’t take it in that way; she 

|} wanted no new nurse; she made the young lady 

| stay with her to keep her from Mr. Eastwood, as 
| was a gentleman with taking ways. That is the 
truth, if | should die for it! It was thought by his 
poor wife, and many more than her, as the pmsoner 

} was fonder of Mr. Frederick than ought to be 

| between cousins——”’ 

‘*T must appeal to the court,’ said Mr. Sergeant 
Ryder, *‘ that this is the mtroduction of an entirely 
i new element not at all to the purpose.” 
| ‘If my learned brother will wait a little he will 
| see that itis very much to the purpose,” said the 
} other. ‘*T must really be allowed to examine my 
| witnesses in my own way. I have no doubt he will 
| afterward make them as uncomfortable as possible 

in his cross-examination.—The deceased had then a 
| strong reason for retaining the prisoner with her?” 
| ‘*As strong asa woman can have,” said aunty. 

‘“‘She knew as her husband was no better than 

making love to his cousin. I have seen it myself 

over and over. 
dinner for them to come up. And then they went 
into the garden. My poor dear was angry; I don’t 

know who wouldn't have been. Lying there ill, 

not able to move, and knowing as your husband 
was carrying on in the garden with a silly young 
girl——_’ 

‘It must be acknowledged that the position was 
disagreeable. When the prisoner was fully sum- 
moned did she show symptoms of displeasure? Did 
she resist the call?” 

‘‘She was not one as showed much of anything,”’ 
said the witness, ‘* She did something or said some- 
thing as quieted poor ‘Manda. I was sent away for 
quietness, as I told you, sir; and the prisoner got 
the book as 1 had been reading, and read her to 
sleep.’’ 

Then there followed a description of the next two 
hours, to which the court listened with rapt atten- 
tion. Aunty was not eloquent: but she had a 


She described the silence which gradually fell over 
the room. 
judge, for about an hour and a half, when she was 
suddenly aroused by a loud outburst of voices from 
the sick-room. ‘1 was not frightened—not to say 
more frightened than usual,” said aunty. ** She often 
did wake up hke that, all ina flurry. I heard the 
| — voice, so I know she was awake, and Mrs. 





‘rederick a-crying and screaming for something. 
No, I wasn’t frightened even then; that was her 

| way; when she did not get what she wanted that 
very moment, she would scream and go into a 
yassion; it was through never being crossed. The 
_e was all still, everybody gone to bed but me; 
I heard the Minster clock strike, and then I could 
hear her calling for her drops. I couldn't make out 
nothing else. Then I heard a moving about and a 
| rustling, and then all at once, all in a moment, 
| everything was still. I can’t say as I took fright 

even then; for now and again the passion would go 
| off like that all in a moment. I waited and w aited, 
| listening; at first I thought as she had gone to 
sleep again. I said to myself, now she’s dropped 
off, she'll have a good sleep, and the worst of the 
| night's over——”’ 

‘*Did anything occur then to excite your sus- 
picions?”’ said the counsel, as the witnessed paused. 

“Oh, sir, nothing as I could put into words!” 
cried aunty. ‘‘ There was a creepy sort of feeling, 
as went all over you, like as if it was a chill—cold 
and quiet, both at once. I felt it, but I didn't say 
nothing till Mary the cook came stealing down- 
stairs in a fright to ask what was the matter. Then 
1 took fright as well, for she was always subject to 
fainting fits, was poor "Manda, and the doctor had 
warned us. I dashed into the room, and there was 
the poor darling lying back with her mouth open, and 
her big blue eyes wide and staring; and, oh! V’ll 
never forget that night as long as | live.”’ 

The witness hid her face in her handkerchief. The 
feeling was perfectly spontaneous and natural, and 
it affected the audience as natural feeling always 
does. ~ 

‘*Compose yourself,”* said the counsel, soothingly. 
‘‘Take your time; no one wishes to hurry you. 
What was the demeanor of the prisoner during the 
sad event?”’ 

‘*T hadn’t no time to think of her,” said aunty, 
sobbing. ‘‘She stood about, that's all I know, 
while Mary called up the other servants, and we 
tried cold water, and everything I could think of. I 
can’t tell you how long it was before I ran to my 
poor child, or how long it was before I saw that 
nothing was of any good. It felt like hours and 
hours. The prisoner stood about in the way of the 
maids, and never did nothing to help us. I think 


swear to it. The only thing I can swear to was, as 
I saw her stealing quietly out of the room when 
nobody was looking. I thought, perhaps, she was 
going to cull some one. I never thought as she in- 
tended to run away.” 

** And that was the last you saw of her? She did 
not wait to see Mr. Eastwood? She did not make 
any explanation, or offer any help ?”’ 

**Not a thing, sir, not a word, as I’m a living 
woman. She went right off like a ghost. Mary, 
the cook, saw her a-standing at the door in the 
moonlight, and she says os 

‘*May I ask if Mary, the cook, is to appear as a 
witness?’ asked Mr. Ryder. 

‘“‘ Certainly, a most important witness. We will, 
therefore, wait for Mary’s own appearance to hear 
what she said. In the meantime, I suppose, you 
perceived the opiate had been admininistered?”’ 

‘*That wasn't till some time after,’’ said aunty, 
with a little confusion. ‘ There was a glass on the 
bed as had rolled out of her poor dear hun', and a 
drop or two of black stuff on the coverlet.” 

** Was the opiate black?” 

“Not as it ought to have been given,” said 
aunty ; ‘‘many and many’s the time | give it, so I 
ought to know. It didn’t ought to have colored the 
water——”’ 

“You did not attach so much importance to 
these circumstances at the time—for what reason? 
The deceased, you have informed us, was not dan- 
gerously ill ?”’ 

“It was along of them fainting-fits,” said aunty. 
“She was subject to them—the doctors had warned 
us as she might go off in one any day, if we didn’t 
take care. We had to be very careful not to cross 
her. As long as she was at home she was never 





had been frightened by the faintings sv long that I 
never thought of nothing else—that’s the truth. 





homely natural flow of words, and for this part at | 
least of her story the veracity of an eye-witness. | 


she asked me what was the matter; but 1 can’t | 


crossed ; but when a lady's married it’s different. 1 | 
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I'd had my wits about me, I'd have seen in a min- 
ute; but being as it was, with all the warnings 
against the faints, and knowing as she had been 
crossed badly, and in a temper just before—the 
other was never put into my head at the moment; 
though it would have been, if I'd had my wits about 
me,’’ she concluded, in a tone of detiance, facing 
the eager listeners round her. The wary prosecu- 
tion perceived coming danger, and dismissed her 
with soothing compliments, 

‘You have given your evidence with great dis- 
tinctness; that will do, Miss Johnson. For the 
present I will not trouble you any more.” 

Mr. Sergeant Ryder was peremptory in ordinary 
life, but he could be very suave and sweet to a wit 
ness. He began his cross-examination with the 
same compliments. 

‘You have given your evidence with so much 
distinctness,”’ he said, ** and discharged your oner- 
ous duty so well, that I am sure there are a few 
further particulars with which you can favor us. 
May I ask, for instance, how your suspicions were 


| first directed against the accused ?” 


She kept knocking all the time of | 


This silence lasted, so far as she could | 








‘*T saw it all as clear as daylight after that,’’ she 
said; and as here again the feeling was natural, 
she carried the audience with her, as every practiced 
eye could see. 

“Still you felt no necessity at the time for any 
other explanation except the fainting fits to which 
the deceased was liable How long had she been 
subject to these fainting fits?” 

‘From a child,’ said aunty. ‘‘ When she was a 
baby she had to have everything she wanted, or 
she'd have cried herself into fits. So every doctor 
told us—it was not her fault, poor dear. It was 
something as affected her heart. She could not put 
up with things as other folks have got to put up 
with. She had very fine feelings, had poor Amanda,” 
the witness said, once more hiding her face in her 
handkerchief. The feeling, however, was fictitious 
here, and consequently did not tell. 

* But it is sometimes highly inconvenient to have 
very fine feelings,’ said Sergeant Ryder. ** You 
have said that she did not approve of the friendship 
between her husband and his cousin. Was this the 
chief cause of the excitement which brought on 
those fainting fits ?———”’ 

“Oh, bless you, sir, anything would do,’’ cried 
the witness, incautiously. ‘*] have seen her fly out 
at myself for opening the door too quick or too 
slow, or for putting a thing down on a table, or for 
putting my collar wrong. It didn’t matter what it 
was ” Here aunty discovered her mistake, 
and added, falteringly, ‘‘ I mean since she was mar- 
ried. When a lady is married she is in the way of 
being put out, more than a young girl at home in 
her father’s house ” 

‘* How is that now—tell me—I should like some 
information on that subject,” said the bland lawyer. 
‘Is it because a lady who is married gets so much 
more of her own way ? or less?”’ 

‘‘Lord, sir, what a question—less of course. 
She was never put out, nor allowed to be put out 
when she was at home with us; but when a girl 
goes into the world, and has to be troubled with 
servants, and bills, and all that—not to say witha 
husband as would be enough to try a saint - 

(Episodes of this kind are amusing and exhilara- 
ting, I suppose, to both the witnesses and the 
counsel, as well as to the audience, whose feelings 
are thus preserved from undue tension—but they 
are somewhat hard upon the persons principally 
concerned. Innocent’s friends looked on with blank 
and rigid faces at this encounter of wits.) 

‘Are we to understand, then, that deceased was 
cruelly tried by her husband ?”’ 

**T don’t know what you mean by cruelly tried 
between cruelty as you can go to law for, and the 
way a man ought to behave as is fond of his wife, 
there’s a deal of difference,’’ said the witness, feel- 
ing that she had the best of it. ‘ All I have got to 
say against him is, that he was aggravating in his 
ways—most gentlemen is.”’ 





At this there was a laugh—notwithstanding the | 


pale, piteous face of Innocent at the bar—notwith- 
standing the tremendous issues involved to a creature 
so young and so simple—and notwithstanding all 
the blank faces, almost awfui in their indignation, 
of her friends—the court and the jury relieved 
their feelings by momentary laughter. Even Mr. 
Justice Molyneux allowed his features to relax; 
when in the midst of a tragedy it is well to have a 
little buffoonery to lighten the strain. 

The cross-examination went on, and Sergeant 
Ryder elicited many details in the life of Frederick 
and Amanda, which proved conclusively that no 
suppositious Rosamond was necessary to awaken 
her jealousy, and that indeed jealousy itself, or any 
such intense feeling, was not needed to rouse the 
excitement which was followed by those dangerous 
faints. <A large proportion of the audience present 
had some knowledge beforehand of Amanda Batty’s 
temper, so that the revelation was very complete ; 
and it was a highly interesting revelation, and grati- 
fied the curious. 

After Miss Johnson’s examination terminated, the 
maids were called to confirm her evidence, one of 
whom gave a picturesque account of the sudden 
appearance of Innocent at the open door in a flood 
of moonlight, while she was looking out for the 
doctor. The maids both thought Innocent’s disap- 
pearance thus very odd, but they both confessed 
that they had given no importance to it at the mo- 
ment. Nor were either of these witnesses clear 
about the time. One was of opinion with aunty 
that it was eleven o'clock which struck; while the 
other, who had not heard the clock, concluded the 
hour to be later. 

These were the chief witnesses to the event 
itself; for neither Batty nor Frederick was called. 
The former had held himself ready up to the last 
moment—but his vindictive impulse was so visible 
and so tremendous that the gentleman who held his 
brief had almost thrown it up after an interview 
with him, and had insisted upon excluding him from 
the witness-box. 

Mrs. Eastwood was then called. This poor lady 
had been more unhappy than 1 can tell, ever since 
she was aware that her testimony would be called 
for against Innocent. 

‘* What shall I say ?”’ she had asked, with clasped 
hands and streaming eyes, of Innocent’s counsel, 
from whom first she learned the real gravity of her 
position. 

‘Tell the truth, ma’am,”’ that functionary had 
said, sharply; for he was prepossessed against the 
aunt, who had, he thought endeavored to keep 
Innocent from speaking freely, and who had, no 
doubt, forced the poor girl into a marriage which 
destroyed what little mind she had. Poor Mrs. 
Eastwood tried to dry her tears and smother her 
indignation. And now the dreadful moment had 
come when she must tell the truth in all its naked 
bareness, without the explanations which she knew 
changed its character so completely. Her appear- 
ance was, for the public, at least, the most exciting 
event of the day. 

“You remember the morning of the 21st of 
October?” said the counsel for the prosecution. 

‘Oh! indeed, alas! I do,” said the poor woman, 
the tears coming to her eyes. This injudicious 
warmth of assent was indicated to her as something 
wrong by the sharp cough of Mi. Sergeant Ryder, 


If | who, however, did not lock at her, but Sir Alexis 


! 


| entreating glance on her mothe 
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did, and Nelly, who clasped her hands and fixed an 
rf -r, full of unutterable 
things. These warnings did, | think, less good than 
harm, for they confused the unfortunate witness be- 
yond description. 

“ «Something remarkable, then, happened on that 
morning? The prisoner was absent from home, 80 
far as I understand, »n the day before ?”’ 

“She was on a visit at her cousin’s, near Ster- 
borne.” said Mrs. Eastwood, ‘‘or at least so I 
thought.”’ 

“T see from the depositions,’ continued the 
counsel, ‘‘that the prisoner arrived suddenly at 
your house on the morning of the 21st. Will you 
be good enough to inform the court of the circum- 
stances attending her return home?” 

Mrs. Eastwood paused; she gave an anxious look 
round, to her daughter, to Sir Alexis, finally to the 
familiar countenance of the judge, who seemed to 
look at her with that twinkle in his eye of incipient 
sarcasm and amusement which she had encountered 
before. She met, too, from a distant corner, the 
frowning, peremptory look of Frederick, who, being 
far off, raised a finger to her in warning—warning 
of what? She drew a long breath of reluctance 
and fear. 

“| hope I need not tell a lady of your education,” 
said the counsel, peremptorily, ‘‘ that hesitation can 
only harm the unfortunate prisoner. No prevari- 
cation will help her. Everybody must feel for your 
very painful position; but you are pledged, I must 
remind you, to conceal nothing, to inform the court 
of the truth. The prisoner came home suddenly on 
the morning of Sunday, the Zlst of October. You 
did not expect her, believing her to be safe with 
her relation?” 

“| did not expect her,’ said Mrs. Eastwood, 
faltering; ‘“‘she was to have staid for some 
weeks: still, as she was a little peculiar in her 
ways of acting, and very fond of home, and fright- 
ened of strangers, I should not have been surprised, 
at any time——” 

“You were surprised, however, on this particular 
morning? Come, madame, the court is waiting. 
understand you were not up when the prisoner 
burst suddenly into your room!” 

“She did not burst into my room at all,’’ said 
Mrs. Mastwood, with indignation. ‘* When I opened 
my eyes, roused by the sound of the door opening, 
I saw her by my side.” 

“This was at a very early hour in the morning, 
before the other members of the household were 
up?” 

“It was about seven o’clock. The housemaid 
had let my poor child in as soon as she went down- 
stairs. She came to me, naturally ” 

“And when you woke under these unusual cir- 
cumstances, and saw her by your bedside, what did 
the prisoner say ?”’ 

Again Mrs. Eastwood paused. She threw once 
more a bewildered look round the court; then, 
recovering herself, she turned with the dignity of 
sorrow to the judge himself. 

** My lord,” she said, firmly, ‘1 don’t know what 
todo. The words | have to repeat will shock and 
startle every one who hears them; they will convey 
& false impression—they will create a prejudice 

‘‘The witness has now power of choice in the 
matter,” said the judge. ‘It is for the jury to 
decide what is true and what is false. The facts are 
what we must exact from you.” 

Mrs. Eastwood grew very pale, so pale that all 
the women in the court believed she was going to 
faint, and the greater part of them grew sick with 
sympathy. ; 

“Then,” she said, in a very low voice, which, 
however, was heard everywhere, so great was the 
silence, ‘‘ if ] must tell it, this was what she said: 

**T have killed Frederick's wife!’ ”’ 

A long-drawn, sobbing breath of spent excite- 
ment, so universal as to reach to a subdued but 
distinct sound, came from the crowd. ‘The witness 
stood for a moment leaning upon the front of the 
box, seeing nothing but a mist of white faces—her 
brain whirling, her mind confused with the shock. 
It did not occur to her—how should it ?—that her 
reluctance, her paleness, her misery, were all so 
many additions to the force of her testimony. What 
more terrible witness could have appeared against 
Innocent than one out of whom this terrible testi- 
mony had to be dragged, as from the bottom of her 
heart? 

Some tew moments elapsed before she knew very 
well what she was saying after this. She replied 
mechanically to the questions put to her, but she 
did not wake up to a full sense of what-she was 
doing till she found herself narrating her visit to 
Sterborne on the next day. Then, as she recovered 
her senses gradually, and began to discriminate 
once more out of the sea of faces those which inter- 
ested herself most deeply, she awoke to the import- 
ance of ali she was saying. She threw herself into 
this easier narrative. She remembered everything 
—her confusion and bewilderment passed away. It 
is so much easier to recollect, to explain, to record 
fully, events which are not against you, which are 
rather in your favor! Her account of all she saw 
and heard was so clear that it did much to neutralize 
the damning effect of her former testimony. Yet 
what could neutralize such a confession—* I have 
killed Frederick’s wife?"’ Why should the girl say 
such a thing? was asked on every side, if it was not 
true? 

Jane, the housemaid—the cause of the trial—the 
traitor who had betrayed Innocent—came next, to 
corroborate Mrs. Eastwood's testimony ; but with 
so very different an intention! and Jane produced 
a little reaction in Innocent’s favor by her evident 
desire to exaggerate, and anxiety to improve upon 
her fornier evidence. The lawyers fought over her 
for some time, and Mr. Sergeant Ryder managed to 
elicit several facts very detrimental to Jane’s pri- 
vate character, although noways affecting hee 
story, for when she was done, that story remained 
plain enough. 17? 


‘“*T have killed Frederick’s wife! 
These words were sufficiently simple enough to 
remain in every one’s memory, and terrible enough 
to require no aggravation. ‘She was kneeling’ by 
the bedside,’’ said Jane, ** holding her aunt by the 
arm. Neither of them sawme. She hadsomething 
clasped tight in her hand a 

‘‘Something in her hand? What was that?’ the 
counsel for the prosecution demanded, eagerly. 

“7 don’t know what it was,” said Jane. ‘* No, 
I didn’t name it before. I didn’t think it could be 
of any importance, Isawshe had her hand clasped 
tight when I let her in; but 1 couldn’t see what it 
was——”’ 

Mrs. Eastwood was recalled, and desired to ex- 
plain this previously unnoted circumstance. She 
came back into the witness-box very pale, knowing 
by instinct what was coming. And bit by bit the 
damning facts were dragged from her. faltering 
and pale and reluctant, she described the little 
phial which Innocent herself had held out to her, to 
prove her wild story, and admitted that she had put 
it away, feeling it to be of importance. Afterward, 
when her drawers were put in order, some one, 
“by accident,’ had thrown it away. It had been 
done against her will; she had been much dis- 
tressed—but it was by accident. ‘To this story she 
clung with a kind of blank despair. All that she 
knew when she tottered out of the box was, that 
she had not committed Frederick, or involved him 
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in the matter. But it would he impossible to ex- 
cgerate the fatal effect of this confused and falter- 





ing story. For the first time the audience and the 


jury began to believe in Innocent’s guilt. 


There was a momentary instinctive pause after 
this momentous piece of evidence, and then the 
doctors were called who had examined poor 


Amanda’s remains. 


The only medical witness whose 
evidence was of : 


any importance was young Mr. 





’ 


Swetesor, of Sterborne, who had been the assistant | 


doctor whom Jenny Eastwood was 
now pursuing across Europe—and had once 
twice visited Mrs. Frederick Eastwood. He was 
aware that she had suffered from a disease of the 
heart, which gave his former principal much anxiety. 
For his own part, the young man said, with the 
of youth, he had not shared that alarm. 
Mis young doctor had no prejudice against Inno- 
cent; he was, on the contrary, touched by her pa- 
thetic history. But he was on ‘the other side.” 
He did not agree, he said (not informing the court 
how small were his opportunities of forming an 
opinion,) with his former colleague. He believed 
Mrs. Frederick Eastwood's complaint to be chiefly 
fancitul—the vapors of a foolish and high-tempered 


partner of the 


contidence 


woman—dangerous enough to the comfort of her 
family, if you liked, but not dangerous to her, un- 
less indeed she had broken a blood-vessel in one of 


her fits of passions, he added, somewhat contempt- 
uously, or done herself bodily harm in some other 
Way. Sergeant Ryder examined this witness closely 
as to the time necessary for the operation of an 
overdose of opium, a question in which the court 
in general did not show itself greatly interested. 
rhe day had been warm, the court was very full, 
the interest of the great audience waned as the 
drowsy afternoon drooped toward evening ; 
became apparent that no decision could be arrived 
at that day. The cross-examination of the doctor 
delayed the proceedings in a way which the audi- 
ence thought tiresome, and which puzzled the 
honest jury, who did not see what it meant. 

The same feeling of weariness which had come 
upon the assembly in general, and which 
evinced by all those restless movements, 


was 


or 
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about suddenly filled with a buzzing crowd, all the 
inns swarming with groups eager for the discussion 
of the case—and their dinner. 

How the Eastwoods and the Vanes waited for 
that morrow, crowding together in the little sitting- 
room opposite the prison, one or another of the 
women sitting constantly at the window, watching 
with eyes full of tears the other high window oppo- 
site ; 
lawyers, from the railway and telegraph office, to 
see if there was any news from Jenny—I 
venture to record. But to tell how Innocent spent 
the night is easy. She slept—such sleep as comes 
to the beloved of heaven—and woke in the morn- 
ing with a smile upon her lips, thinking she was in 
the little church of the Spina, and saying ‘ Our 
Father ’’ befure she woke. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—THE SECOND DAY. 


TEXT day the Town Hall was more crowded 
AN thanever. The sleep of the town, I might say 


| of the county also, had been uneasy and broken. 


and it | 
| to 


and flutterings of going and coming, which prove | 


to every public speaker when interest begins to fail, 
had come, | suppose, upon Innocent, too, th h 
she had not followed the proceedings with ? 
intellectual attention to speak of. She was roused, 
however—I cannot tell how 
curred, What aunty had said of her, and what the 
maids had said of her, had penetrated vaguely, 
tuking some time to do so, into her torpid brain. 


ug 





And quite suddenly, while the young doctor and | oa , 
counsel for the defense were still carrying on | t© take the seat they offered her. 


the 
their duel on the scientific question, the whole 
assembly was suddenly thrilled, electrified, galvan- 
ized back again into interest. The people behind 
stood up, those in front bent forward, the official 
persons roused themselves in a sudden flutter, the 
usher of the court rushed to the rescue, the counsel 
started to their feet in dismay, the very judge on 
the bench began to telegraph wildly. The cause 
of this Commotion was that Innocent had spoken. 
She was called to on all hands, as if the soft, girlish 
voice could revolutionize the state. ‘Silence !”’ 
‘*Prisoner at the bar, you cannot be allowed to 
speak.’’ “ You must be silent, Lady Longueville.”’ 
** Innocent, hush! hush! you must not speak !’’— 
all these addresses were made to her loud and low, 
in every accent of authority, persuasion and tender- 
ness. Innocent took no notice. She went on—her 
clear, youthful voice sounding through theirs as the 
song of a bird sounds through the clang of an ex- 
plosion, She paid no attention to the looks any 
more than the words addressed to her. Simple as 


she was, I suppose the thrill of sudden iterest 
about her—the immediate turning of every eye 
upon her—stimulated and encouraged her mind. 


She put out her hand and gently pushed away the 
woman from the prison who attended her, and 
whose zeal to stop her was vehement. She said 
what she had to say through all the cries and re- 
monstrances. Whosoever does simply and 
steadily is sure, I suppose, of a hearing at the end. 

‘You have asked them things they do not know,” 
she said; *‘ why do not you ask me? I know more. 
It was I that was with her. I will tell you if you 
will listen to me. Vlease tell them to be still, 


80 


couchs | peared, whose eyes, 


The place was torn asunder by faction, as it never 
before had been known to be. The Longuevillists 
were the strongest party, the Battyists, the most 
virulent. The one insisted upon poor Innocent’s 


youth, beauty, strange fortunes, and pitiful, appeal- | 


ing looks, which they said were enough to melt the 
heart uf a stone. 
that had she been a poor girl, and not Lady Longue- 
ville, all this pity would have been spared, that no- 


body would have cared what happened to her, that | 


she would have been left to her fate. 

Miss Vane, who had gained a victory over herself 
during the course of the previous day, who had ac- 
cepted the mortification as for her good, and decided 
her satisfaction that poor Innocent’s terrible 
misfortune was ‘‘ajudgment’’ on her own pride, 
took heart of grace to accompany Nelly to her 
place near the bar, thus declaring openly that she 
too ** stood by ”’ her cousin. 

Nelly, who had grown very pale and hollow-eyed, 
for whom this trial had involved more than ap- 
when she could spare them 
from Innocent, cast furtive glances through ‘the 
crowd, wondering if it was possible that any one 


| who had ever said he loved her could keep away 


by all that had oe- | 


| through the weary day. 
How pleasant it would be to be | 
out, to be in the sunshine, among the flowers at | 


| 


please ! for what I want is to save you trouble. | 


No, please go away! 1 will go with you when I 
have told them. (This was to the prison matron, 
who had again clutched at her.) It is quite true 
what they have said, except that I never wanted to 
be with her, to be in the room at all. When I went 
up to her without Frederick she was very angry 
and scolded. I said to her,‘ Do not be angry, it 
does not hurt any one so muchas you. They say 
it will kill you, if you do not stop; and it cannot 
kill any one else.’ Then she was quiet, and | read 
tu her; and then she fell asleep, and I suppose I 
fell asleep too. Mr. Molyneux, will you tell them 
to be quiet, please! I woke when she shook me, 
holding my arm. I tried to drop the drops for her, 
as she told me. I tried twice, and emptied it out, 
for I could not. Then I went again close to the 
bed to try if 1 could do it—(Oh, silence, please! 
silence, as you say.) She caught hold of my arm 
again. She shook me. Almost all the bottle went 
into the glass. She took it out of my hand and 
drank it. That is how it was. Yes, | will be silent 
now. if you wish it. I will go away if you wish it. 
That is how it was.” 

The cries all died into silence as Innocent’s voice 
ended. Her unlawful interposition had woke the 
hubbub, and it ceased when she ceased. Not half 
the audience could possibly have heard, but that 
half was in wild excitement, while the rest who had 
not struggled with equally wild determination to 
get better places, or to ask from those who had 
heard it what she had said. 

An indescribable scene of confusion followed. 
The afternoon air was stifling and heavy, the long 
day was at an end, a thunder-cloud had come over 
the setting sun, and darkened one side of the court- 
house, while the light came in pale and weird on 
the other, pouring in a gleam of illumination trom 
the pallid sky out of which the storm was about to 
break. 

This gleam fell full upon Innocent’s pale face, 
still tremulous with the excitement—if excitement 
it could be called—of her self-revelation; and upon 
that of Nelly, who stood up unawares in her agita- 
tion near her, and whose likeness to her cousin—in- 
visible in happier moments—came out now with the 
most curious force. After that one amazed, 
affiighted pause, which was not unlike the pause 
before the storm outside, renewed cries olf 
‘Silence!’ and “* Clear the court!’’ were heard. 
The whole scene was like the brewing of a popular 
tumult. 

‘Remove the prisoner—the court will adjourn 
till to-morrow,’’ said the powerful voice of the 
judge; and the papers added that he made an in- 
diguant remonstrance as to the failure of the officials 





in keeping order, and the extraordinary breach of | 


decorum which they had just witnessed. But 
such remarks were made no one heard them. 
‘he court broke up. Mr. Justice Molyneux, with 
a solemn face, went to his solemn lodging, devoting 
innvcent in his heart to all the infernal gods, and 
groaning over the unhappy destiny which had 


if 


from her now, was very glad of Miss Vane’s sup- 
port. I doubt, however, whether Innocent was so 
much as conscious of. it. had fallen into a 
passive state, and stood at the bar with the early 


0 She 


morning sunshine falling upon her girlish, palhd | 


countenance, like an image of silent Patience, lean- 
Ing upon the rail against which she stood, declining 
The weary strain 
was becoming too much for the girl’s immature and 
delicate frame. She did not look at either judge or 
jury that day, but fixed her eyes upon a bit of blue 
sky which appeared through a window, and stood 
unconscious of anything else, gazing into that— 
longing to be out of doors, out of this close 
crowded place, out of the surrounding walls, the 
throng of people, and the solitude which alternated 
with that publicity. **‘ When do you think it will be 
over? When do you think they will let me go?” 
she said, in a voice which had grown more plaintive 
and childlike than ever, to the woman who stood 
by her. 

‘*Hush, my lady! you mustn’t speak to-day, or 
you'll get us all into trouble,’ the woman replied. 

Yet Innocent repeated the question at intervals 
How bright it was, that 
gleam of sky! 


Longueville, or sweeter still, in the Lady’s Walk, 
with the history-book, and the primroses making all 
the grass golden. These were the thoughts that 
went through her mind as she stood through the 
second weary day, grown too weary to attend, 
thinking only of the primroses, while she was being 
tried for her life. 
(To be continued.) 


A CHINESE DINNER. 


ANG YANG, a merchant, who was a superior 


man, and to whom my husband had become 
quite attached (writes an English lady from 
Hong Kong,) one day invited him to call at his 


house, and take a meal, a great honor, and finding 
it would be agreeable, included me in the invita- 
tion. He sent two sedan-chairs for us. When we 
arrived we were ushered into the reception-room ; 
there were raised seats running around the sides, of 
beautiful bamboo, and many chairs standing at in- 
tervals about the room. Elegant little tables sup- 
ported vases of beautiful porcelain, and hideous 
monsters of soap-stone were in the corners. 

A profusion of bows passed, and I was taken into 
an inner room, where sat Madame Hang Yang 
before a little box, filled with drawers, like the 
little Chinese cabinets. She had not quite com- 
pleted her toilet arrangements, but bowed and 
sniiled as I entered, pointing to a chair, and kept 
on with her operations, about which there is no 
secrecy. 

She was very good-looking, but was painted with 
the thickest white I had ever seen, and had her teeth 
stained black with betel-nut 
married. Her attendant hairdresser, who had just 
finished her performance, stood by to take the little 


brushes from the hands of her mistress and replace | 


them in the drawers when she had finished. Her 
hair was jet black, and was very much greased, 
was plaited and rolled up in masses upon the back 
of her head, and stuck full of jeweled pins and 
flowers made of bright-colored paper, also silver 
and gold. She wore a gay flowered robe, with long 
hanging sleeves, and her arms were adorned with 
bracelets of heavy gold. As she spoke no English, 
and | spoke no Chinese, we looked at each other in 
a smiling fashion, nodded and bowed. 

We sat together at table upon settees of cane, 
and her two children were also at table, and were 
as decorous in behavior as young people of twelve 
and fourteen years of age with First, sweet- 
meats were brought; then hot wine, in lovely tiny 
porcelain cups; then cups of a larger size, with a 
pinch of tea at the bottom of each, upon which hot 
water was poured, which is the way Chinese tea is 
always made; thus one gets the flavor and none of 
the bitterness. Then boiled rice and some kind of 
food cut in mouthfuls. Chop-sticks were laid by 
each plate, and I found my husband was nearly as 
dexterous in their use as his host. [labored heavily 


us. 


with mine, and made many ineffectual attempts at | 


spearing morsels swimming about in my plate, not 
daring to sit quiet or decline anything, for fear of 
being impolite. Little squares of soft-colored paper, 
edged with gilt, were placed by each plate as nap- 
kins. Lastly, we finished with the famous bird’s- 
nest soup. After the dinner, towels, dipped in hot 
water, were passed round upon trays, for us to wipe 
our mouths and hands upon. 

Scraps of verses and proverbs were engraved 


upon the walls, and sheets of colored paper were | 


hung in conspicuous positions, bearing various mot- 
Some were interpreted to me, such as the 
*We can do without the world, but we 
‘(Great wealth comes by destiny, 
** Great minds have 


toes. 
following : 
need a triend.” 
moderate wealth by industry.”’ 


brought her case into his hands; while the streets ! wills, others only wishes.’ 


with messengers coming and going from the | 


cannot | 


The other cried out indignantly ! 


as is the custom when | 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


Marnr.—A call is in circulation among the 
mechanics of Bangor for a public meeting, to take into 
consideration the stion of competition with convict 
labor, which they say is forced upon them by the system 
adopted at the State Prison of manufacturing and selling 
} articles in sufficient quantities to supply the market. 

The sea-dredging expedition has attracted to Portland 


que 





| Professor Verrill, of Yale Colleg Professor Nelson, of 
| Delaware, O.; Professor Browngood, of Washington Uni 
versity; J. K. Thatcher, of Yale; and Dr, Palmer, of 


Washington, D. C. 

United States Deputy Fishery Commissioner Milner has 
gone on to Topsham to establish shad-breeding works 
there, under the patronage of the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries, 

Independence 
Government 


Rock, at Bangor, is being blasted by 





Vermont.—The cheese factory at Water- 
bury Centre in ssful operation. It is supplied 
with the milk of 410 cows, and from eighteen to twenty 
large cheeses are made daily 

A temp. meeting will be held at Northfield, 
August 6th 

The 
| Allen Grange 
den Counts 


P. Sanders 


1s succe 


nee mass 


The Ethan 
n, Chitten 
and Charles 


fever has reached Vermont 
the first one, organized in Milt 

with A. B. Ashley as its Master 
s Secretary. 


Grange” 


New Hampsuire.—A mineral spring has 
been discovered in South Acworth, the waters of which 
turn into very nice vinegar after having been bottled up 
up for six weeks 

The next fair of the State Agricultural Society will be 
held in Manchester, S« ptember 30th and October Ist, 2d 
} and 8d. 

It is not a carriage-road which has been constructed 
from the Protile House to the summit of Mount Lafayette, 
but a new bridle-path, by way of Echo Lake; distance 
four miles. The route is a most romantic one, and many 
splendid views are secured from different points along 
the way. 


Massacnusetts.— The second party of 
Chinese youths thirty in all, who are to be edu 
cated in this country under the direction of Commissioner 
Laisun, sailed from China, June 26th, and are expected to 
arrive in Springtield during the last of the present month. 

The harbor excursions for the poor children of Boston 
have been given up from a want of funds. 

The fifth annual reunion of the Eighth Regiment is to 
take place at Gloucester on the Ist of August 


about 


Ruoprt Istanp.— George Law, of Woon- 
socket, left $1,500 to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 


Connecticut.—The seventh 
bake of the Fat Men's Association 
Gregory’s Point, Norwalk, August 18th. 


clam- 
held at 


annual 
will be 


THE MIDDLE STATES. 
New York.—The philanthropists of Ro- 


chester have had a meeting in favor of prison reform. 
The Diocesan Convention of Western New York will be 
opened this year by appointment of Bishop Coxe, in St. 
Thomas’s@hurch, Bath, on Tuesday, September 16th. 
The semi-annual encampment of the G. A. R. of New 
York State will be held in Troy on the 23d, 24th and 25th. 
General Amos Pillbury, for many years warden of the 
Penitentiary at Auburn, is dead 
The New Lebanon Shakers have greatly decreased in 
strength. In fifteen vears one-half of their number have 





died or deserted. They have few converts, and the 
larger portion of the whole community are aged 
members 


The Mechanics’ Institute of Buffalo has dedicated its 
new rooms. 

New York Ciry.—The Tigress sailed on 
the 14th in search of the Polaris. 

A free dormitory for poor women has been established 
} at No. 20 South Fifth Avenue, under the patronage of the 
‘* Fraternals,”’ an organization under the direction of the 
Rev. Dr. Deems, of the Church of the Strangers. The 
| object of the institution is to secure a temporary shelter 
| for decent destitute women, who would otherwise have to 
| sleep in the strects or police stations, 

The annual services of the Shelter Island Grove and 
Camp Meeting Association is in progress 

The first bale of cotton of 1873 was received on the 15th 
from Cameron County, Texas 

Ex-Sheriff O’Brien’s claims are disallowed. 

Judge Blatchford refused to sign a warrant for the 
removal of Charles A. Dana, of the Sun, to Washington 
for trial. 

PennsyLvanta.—Cambria County has 340 
manufacturing establishments, which employ 3,500 hands, 

Ground has been broken at Reading for the new Masonic 
Temple. 

There is talk of having a new Episcopal diocese erected, 
with Erie for the Bishop’s residence 

teading is to have a bath-house floating on the Schuy!- 
kill . 
The annual meeting of the State 
occurred last week at Lancaster. 

New Jersey.—The fires in most 
glass factories in the southern part of the State have 
been put out, and work discontinued for the season, 

The cranberry bogs in the vicinity of Bayville promise 
an abundant harvest. 


Dental Association 


THE SouTH. 


Sovtn Caronmna.—aA singular and mysteri- 
ous fatality seems to hang over the seat of the Orange- 
burg Senator in the reconstructed Legislature. It is a 
remarkable fact that not a single Senator from that 
county, elected since reconstruction, has lived to serve 
out his term. The Rev. B. F. Randolph, the first Senator, 
it will be remembered, Was killed during the year succeed. 

r his election. To him succeeded Mr, Joseph A. Green, 
a Northern white man, who died of consumption before 
his term expired. At the last general election, James L 
Jamison, a young, healthy and colored man, 
was elected to the seat, and a few days ago the intelligence 
was received that he, too, had died 


Viarcinta.—The of 





igorous 


Cave Fountains, near 


Staunton, was brilliantly illuminated on the occasion of | 
j } turn people away daily. 


the recent visit of the Baltimore, Richmond and Har. 
risonburg Sunday-schools, 

The Supreme Conclave of Heptasopas, or Seven Wise 
Men, assembed in Norfolk, last week. “A large delegation 
from Baltimore was present. 

The semi-centennial of the Alumni Association of the 
University of Virginia occurs in 1875, and a grand jubilee 
in Richmond is proposed. 

Alexandria exempts all manufactories within her cor- 
porate limits from taxation. 


Texas.—The Episcopalians are rejoiced at 
a gift of 36,000 acres of land from Corcoran, the Wash 
ington banker. 


MaryLanp.—In excavating the docks at 
Locust Point, Baltimore, to a depth of 24 feet, a bed of 
iron ore has been encountered, which is believed to ex 
tend across the harbor to Canton, and runs for some dis 
tance beyond in a northeasterly and southwesterly di 
rection. 

The system of giving free excursions to poor children 
has extended to Baltimore, and 1,593 little folks recently 
participated in a trip to Hilly Grove, . 

The Fifth Regiment of State Militia went into encamp 
ment at Cape May, on the 25d, for ten days 


The Southern Dental Association meets in Baltimore on | 


the 25th. A grand supper and an excursion are being 
' prepared for the members. 


of the | 


} point 
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THE WEST. 
Kansas.—Leavenworth papers are agitating 

for a Public Park. and want the Federal Government to 
donate the land to their city 

The State Teachers’ Association will hold a reunion on 
the 25th, 26th and 27th of August, at Ottawa 

The farmers of Labette and Neosha Counties are to 
have a “big talk’ at Thayer, soon. It is expected that 
10,000 of them will be present. 

The Court of Macon County has refused to grant any 
more dramshop licenses 


Iowa.—The farmers of Marshalltown have 
organized a national bank, with a capital of $50,000. 

A normal school was opened at Independence on the 
21st, to last four weeks. 


Ixp1aNa.—There are 200 inmates in the 
State House of Refuge at Plainfield at present, the insti- 
tution being filled to its utmost capacity. 

Indianapolis talks of remodeling the street nomancla- 
ture of the city, so as to give the names of a number of 
the old settlers and leading citizens in the early history of 
the city 

The Waterworks Company of Indianapolis are about to 
build a new abutment at the west end of the Broad Ripple 
Dam, in consequence of the damage sustained by the late 
freshet 

Outo.—Cleveland has at last decided to 
close its saloons on Sunday, after a struggle of a year or 
so by parties in favor of and against the movement. 

The Fire Department of Cincinnati have reorganized, 
xy doing away with all outside men, and increasing the 
number of paid stationary from 25 to 30 per cent., adding 
about 20 men to the Department. 


ILuixo1s.—The State Temperance Conven- 
tion assembled in Jacksonville on the 16th. 


Wiscoystn.—Bishop Armitage tells young 
ministers preparing to work in his diocese not to get mar- 
ried, but to wait for connubial felicities until they are 
properly established, 

Professor Dean and Mr. Blake, of the United States 
Coast Survey, are consulting the agents of Madison Uni- 
versity about establishing an astronomical observatory in 
connection with the institution. 

The underwriters of the Northwest met in convention 
at Milwaukie on the 16th. 


Arizona.—The Mormon mission, projected 
by Brigham Young to settle in this Territory, has proved 
a disastrous and complete failure. The entire colony— 
more than 700 in number—is on its way home tw Utah 


} ayain, 


Micuican.—Carleton College has just re- 
ceived a gift of $100,000 from Mrs. Susan Willis, of 
Charlestown, Mass. 

The recent forest fires destroyed about 8,000 acres of 
woods, 

The annual reunion of the First Michigan Infantry will 
be held at Grand Rapids, August 26th. 

Grand Rapids has had a fire, during which 200 build- 
ings were consumed, 


Mixnesota.—The last addition to the list 
of collegiate institutions is Hawline University, which 
will shortly be established at St. Paul 

The Republican State Convention met at St. Paul on 
the 16th. 


Nevapa.—The Lutro tunnel is now ad- 
vanced 4,074 feet. It will be considered the “ fixed 
of the astronomical monument at Virginia City. 

Frank Hetrich has assumed the Superintendency of the 
United States Mint at Carson. 

A large number of immigrants from California are en- 
tering Carson every day. 


THE PACIFIC SLOPE, 


CaLIForNIA.— Parties in Sacramento are 
considering the advisability of starting a frog farm forthe 
cultivation of that dainty animal, for which it is claimed 
that a ready market can always be found. 

The French residents of San Francisco are taking steps 
toward the preparation of a testimonial to M, Thiers, 

A company is being organized in San Diego to proceed 
across the Colorado Desert to undertake the exploration 
and survey of the country from New River to the Gulf of 
California, at the mouth of the Colorado. The object of 
the examination is to ascertain the feasibility of turning 
the waters of the Gulf into the Colorado Desert, so as to 
form a permanent inland lake ; in effect, to extend the 
Gulf of California northward at least one hundred and 
tifty miles from its present head. 

A State Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry was 
organized at Napa on the 15th. There are thirty Granges 
in the State. 

A Dime Savings Bank and Trust Company is to be 
started in Sacramento. 

Bishop Amat is about 
seminary at San Diego. 


to establish a young ladies’ 


FOREIGN. 


Great Brirain.—The foundation-stone of 
Rev, Newman Hall’s new chapel was laid in London, June 
26th, by Mr. Samuel Morley, M. P. The building is -ex- 
pected to cost £25,000, and about £10,000 of this sum is 
still required. 

A scheme for constructing new 
£750,000 has received the approbation 
(Wales) Chamber of Commerce. 

The Sanitary Committee of London are taking precau- 
tions against the importation of cholera. 

Mr. Frederick Ayrton has bequeathed to the British 
Museum a splendid library of Calligraphic writings in 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, collected during many 
years’ residence in Egypt, and the market value of which 
probably exceeds £3,000. 

The Scotch Conservatives are about to start a daily 
paper in Glasgow, and £70,000 are said to have been sub- 
s ribed for the purpose. 

Miss Trafford Southwell, of Hyde Park, London, will 
supplement the noble gift of Cambridgeshire Hospital to 
the town of Wisbeach by the addition of £5,000 to the 
endowment fund. 


a cost of 
the Cardiff 


docks at 
of 


France.—Paris is represented to be fairly 
overwhelmed with Americans. The hotels are obliged to 


A commemorative slab has been placed at No. 85 Rue 
Haxo, Paris, at the place were the hostages were killed. 
It is of black marble, and bears the names, in gilt letters, 
of the 51 victims. 

The Archbishop of Paris petitions the National Assem- 
bly for permission to build a church on the site of the 
Communist stronghold on Montmartre. 

The restoration of the Palace of the Tuileries has com- 
menced, 

George Sand’s protest against the mutilation of the 
forest of Fontainebleau is at last bearing fruit in action, 
and acommittee has been formed in Paris for the purpose 
of protecting it both from axes and manufactories. 


Spary.—Don Carlos re-entered Spain on 


| the 14th, and issued a patriotic proclamation, 


| 


| 


It is asserted that the Carlists have shot forty surren- 
dered republican volunteers at Ciranqul, 

The Carlists attempted the assassination of the Minister 
of Marine at Carthagena. 

The Carlists claim that they have 10,000 men under 
arms. 

Contreras has levied a forced loan of $80,000 on the 
citizens of Carthagena. 

The International Society of Barcelona has been dis- 
solved. 








ee 
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LIFE 


OUR ARCTIC 
TERRITORY. 
LIFE IN SITKA, 
ALASKA. 

NAHE following letter is 
& from the pen of Mr. 
H. C. Cushing, now a 

resident of Alaska: 
Sitka, Alaska, ) 
April 10th, 1873. 
In response to many 
inquiries, we have con- 
cluded to issue a circu- 
lar letter, wherein shall 
be depicted the various 
scenes of interest in our 
Arctic home. We should 
have been happy to 
have duplicated and re- 
duplicated the beautiful 
views which accompany 
his; but, unfortunately, 
our lithographer and en- 
graver have both left 
the Territory. 


Sketch No. 1 is a representation of Sitka, from the 
Governor’s Palace. The only noticeable objects 
are the Greek Church and the distant snow-covered 
mountains. The latter are inaccessible, except per- 
haps, to Indians and members of the Alpine Club. 
If the latter gentlemen desire to purchase them for 
the purpose of scaling them, | believe no objection 
will be raised by the present garrison. 

Sketch No. 2 represents the Headquarters, Bar- 
racks. Laundresses’ Quarters, Custom House, and 
Quartermaster’s Storehouse ; also the outer harbor, 
with Japonsky Island and Mount Edgecumbe, an 
extinct volcano, in the extreme distance. 

Sketch No. 3 represents the inner harbor, with its 
fringe of snow-covered hills; also a Siwash in his 
pedasky. 

In sketch No. 4 we see the Governor's Palace, un- 
der the Russian régime, and in No. 5, the Residence 
of H.R.H. Annakoots, Chief of the Sitka Indians. 

No. 6 gives an idea of the wharf and public 
buildings, as viewed from the United States revenue 
cutter Reliance, in the outer harbor. 

In sketches 8 and 9 we have a couple of the blue 
blood of Sitka, arrayed in the costume of the period, 
prepared for business; also a dog of the country, 
who is doubtless the identical pup that stole two 
chickens from me, at which he is very expert. 
which same cost me a dollar a piece, and eggs in 
proportion. 





4. GOVERNOR'S PALACE 


Perhaps it would be 
interesting to know 
what the Greco-Russian 
Priest is saying. To 
an ordinary listener it 
appears as if he were 
saying, ‘‘ Oolaloo oola 
loo probinsky n’yar-yar- 
yar ; ah-bool-y-for-you- 
oola-loo ; oolaloo n-yar- 
yar yar-r-r-r,””’ upon 
which all bow fifteen 
times and respond, 
** M-m-m-aon.”’ 

The fine cut in refer- 
ence to the pup and the 
ravens explains itself. 
These ravens are the 
betes noir of all dogs, 
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+ RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 8. ONE OF THE BLUE BLOOD, 





| appear in the picture of the Indian town. 


| extreme 


| English traveler who has 
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VERNMENT HEADQUARTERS, 


AND SCENES IN SITKA, ALASKA TERRITORY.—By H. C. 


’ 





{Av 


vst 2, 1873 


CusHina. 


the climate, both in 
immer and Winter, al- 
—— most the counterpart of 
a= Northern New England. 
When Sitka was form- 
= ally taken possession of 
— by the United States, its 
population was thus 
onstituted : 349 Rus 
sians, 537 Creoles, and 


about 1,000 Indians. It 
was built seventy years 
ago, an 1 owes its origin 
to the abundance of sea 
then found in its 


otter 
ee vicinity. Previously the 
headquarters of the Fur 
Company had been at 
Kodiak. 
= Visiting the shore, you 


pass a battery of anti- 
quated guns, and come 
to the warehouses, con- 
sisting of several long 
two-story buildings, 
painted a dull yellow, 
with sheet-iron roots. 
In these are stowed all the skins from other trad- 
ing-posts, and the goods and supplies furnished to 
the employés, and exchanged for furs with the In- 
dians. 

Next, on the right, is the Governor’s house, from 
the elevated plaza in front of which you have a 
view of the whole town. Prominent is the Greek 
Church, the only structure having any claim to 
architectural beauty. In front it has an Oriental 
spire, with a chime of bells and an ancient clock- 


face, while a large dome rests on its centre. 
Beyond is the Lutheran Church, the “Club 

House,”’ occupied by the unmarried officers; the 

Hospital, foundry and business offices. There is 


but one street, and the houses of private families 
are built on alleys leading from it. 

The appearance of Sitka is thoroughly Musco 
The buildings are not exactly the 


vite. up to 
standard of those of London or Liverpool ; 
they ore all made of hewn timbers, no boards 





and interfere sadly with a quiet meal. 
impudent and audacious, and are a source of un- 
They are considered by the 
natives to be the dead Indians, and it is a sacrilege 
to the Siwash mind to kill one. 

Sketch No. 12 gives a slight idea of an Indian 
town stretched along the shores of the outer or 


failing amusement. 


lower harbor. No amount 


offal, etc., 


“4. dollars per month, rent. 


Parliament. 


an adequate representation of the filth, fish-bones, 
of which it consists. 
all the enchantment there is of this view. On the 
extreme right of the picture is seen the coal-hulk, 
for which the United States of America pay fifty 
Within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant, no coal has been taken from it, as 
no Government vessel has required it. 
kept up, and I suppose will be until the American 


Davy Hume makes his appearance in the American 


3. INNER HARBOR. 


They are 


of drawing could give 


Tis distance lends 


Still, it is 





6. WHARF AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


No. 13 represents the Officers’ Quarters. On the 
eft is the location of the commanding officers. The 
yalisade and block-houses in the middle distance 
are for the purpose of barring the gentle Siwashes 
from anentry. The row of houses joined together 
are occupied from left to right by Captain Rodney, 
Dr. Brooke, Lieutenant Quinan and Captain Cushing. 
The mountains in the distance are generally ob- 
scured by mist and fog, and are the same which 
Sitka 


stretches to the right, and is not shown. 

With view No. 14 our series of Sitka close. It 
represents our Arctic 
metropolis from the 
southeast, showing the 
Prince’s Palace in the 
distance, the 
Greek Church, and far 
off toward the sea the 
snow-capped peak and 
crater of Mount Edge- 
cumbe. It ig at low tide 


Mr. WHYMPER, an 


just published a volume 
etlled ‘*Alaska,” gives 
a very interesting ac- 
count of his visit to our 
recent acquisition. He 
haprened to arrive a 
few days before the new 





| Territory was officially transferred from Russia to 
the United States. We will give his views in his 
own words: 

Taking on board thirteen hogsheads of walrus- 
tusks and a quantity of furs, our little steamer 
turned its course towards Sitka, which port we 
were all anxious to reach in time to witness the 
ceremonies of the formal transfer of this region t 
the United States. We passed down the easterr 
shore of Behring Sea, again sailed along the crest 
of Alaska Peninsula, and, entering Cook’s Inlet, an- 
chored at Fort St. Nicholas, hitherto a very im- 
portant Russian trading- 
post, to be, probably, at 
some future day, the me- 
tropolis of Alaska Terri- 
tory. 

It is on the east side 
of Cook’s Inlet, upon the 
Prninsula inclosed by 
that mlet and Prince 
William’s Sound. 
Russians call i 
Kenay Peninsula. 
about twice the area of 
New Jersey, and in cli- 
mate and soil is the gar- 
denof Alaska, being the 
only section of her ter- 
ritory capable of matur- 
ing grain. The land is 
moderately rolling, and 


| 


5. RESIDENCE OF 





H.R.H. ANNAKOOTS, 


being used except for 
roofing and _ flooring. 
But the reader must not 
for a moment think that 
they are at all uncom- 
fortable dwelling- 
places. 

Mountains, lofty and 


as 


prec.pitous, press 
closely upon the town. 
=i The single street of 
which I have spoken 


terminates in a road 

the only one, by-the-by, 
of which Alaska boasts 
—which, winding along 
the beach for a mile, 1s 
stopped at the base of a 
rugged mountain. It 





The} 





10. A GRECO-RUSSIAN PRIEST IN HIS WAR-PAINT, 








Aveust 2, 1873.] 


LIFE 


affords the only pleasant 
walk about the town, and 
has been for half a cen 
tury the fashionable pro 
menade of the aristoc 
racy of New Archangel. 
At the time of the cession 
of Sitka to the United 
States there was not an 
hotel, store, shop, meat ———————— 
market, restaurant, ten : Zs 
pin-alley, or place of 


amusement of any kind - 
in Sitka. 
But the American flag 


was hardly raised before 
the trading 
opened, vacant lots were 


shops were 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


AND SCENES IN 


SITKA, 


ALASKA 


NEWSPAPER. 


TERRITORY.—By Hl. C. 
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CusHING. 


exceeds the fur produce 
of the rest of North 
America and Siberia 


combined. By far the 
most of these furs are 
exported to England, 
whence they are dis- 
tributed throughout the 
world, a large portion 
being re-imported into 
the United States in a 
manufactured condition, 
forcing us to pay a duty 
of 40 per cent. on one of 
our own products. Of 
all the wealth in furs 
which Alaska annually 
produces, over one-half 
is furnished by those two 


covered with the frame 

work of shanties, and a small islands in the Beh- 

new life seemed breathed ring Sea which, as I have 

into the Arctic flame. 12. INDIAN TOWN, SITKA. explamed, have _ been 
Sitka, which for two- leased to the Alaska 

thirds of a century had known nothing beyond the | rejoiced by the advent of free 

unvarying routine of labor and supply at prices | and untrainmeled trade I do not 


know, but the natives, more in 
dependent, and awake to the 
advantages of an improved 
market, did not hesitate to 
avow their gratification at the 
new order of events. 

So much has been said of the 
probable and possible value of 
the products of Alaska, an an- 
thoritative statement 1s desira- 
ble. M. Bendell, a gentleman 
who has made himself familiar 
with the territory, gave, in a 
late lecture in Sacramento, the 
following facts and figures: 

The fur trade of Alaska is of 
such an importance and of such 
a magnitude, that all other re- 
sources are insigmficant when 
compared with it. The furs 
brought annually into the mar- 


fixed by a corporate body eight thousand miles dis 
tant, was profoundly startled even by the small rip 





ll. THE TROUBLES OF AN ALASKA PUP. 


In less than a week five stores, 





ple of innovation. 





three drinking-saloons, two tenpin-alleys, a restau | ket are worth, not thousands, 
rant and a cigar-shop were opened. How far the | but millions of dollars, and it is 
laboring classes of the Russians and Creoles were ! safe to assume that their value 13, THE OFFICERS’ QUARTERS. 





‘““NEW-YORKER STAATS 
BUILDING. 


THE 
ZEITUNG” 

( N the 16th of June last, the 
\ 7 Zeitung was issued for the first time from its 
new structure facing Printing House Square. The 
dimensions of the site are on Chatham Street, 50 
feet 10 inches ; on Tryon Row, 99 feet 8 inches: on 
Centre Street, GL feet; while the rear boundary, 
from Chatham to Centre, is 126 feet. The building 
is of the Italian Renaissance order. 
and first story are con- 
structed of dark Quincy 
granite, and the three 
succeeding ones of light 


Concord granite. A Man- 
sard roof of substantial 
proportions constitutes 


an admirable finish. lew 
buildings in the city ap- 
pear more refreshing or 
harmonious to the eye 
than this. Heroic statues 
in bronze of Guttenberg 


and Franklin are seen 
over the central portico, 
and further up are two 
others which, although 
of life-size, seem too 
small to be recognized 
from the street. They 
bear the representative 


implements of the print- 
ing art. 

The amount of money 
expended on this build 
ing is a fine commentary 
on the liberality and in- 
telligence of our German 
citizens. A few years 
ago the outlay of seven 
or eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars for a pub 
lishing house would have 
been regarded as an act 
of supreme extrava- 
gance. The ground on 
which the Staats Zeitung 
building rests cost about 
$250,000, while the edifice 
itself represents the sum 
of $500,000 at least. 

Every part of this su- 
perb structure embodies 
the most liberal construc- 
tion. The foundations 
are of unusual thickness, 


and the matenals are 
very substantially laid. 
The floors are of brick 
laid upon iron beams; 


the partitions, of plaster- 
of-paris blocks, instead 
of timber and lath. The 
Mansard roof, which 
beautifies the entire edi- 
fice, is a representative 
of fire proof materials, 
and will serve as a credit- 
able model for other 
buildings. The roof is 
secured to iron beams, 





} and the plastering of the walls within attached to ; purposes. 
} in cabinet-work, 

| the beauty of 

; marble of the floor, and the frescoing, challenge 


The central and eastern parts of the 


sheet-iron. i ; 
The boiler- 


building are used for printing purposes. 


|} room is beneath the pavement on Chatham Street, 
AY. - Yorke yr Staats | 


and that for the storage of paper and accommoda- 
tion of additional presses on the ‘Tryon Row side. 
Besides the engine which 1s in the cellar, are two 
large presses, tanks for wetting the paper, and the 
folding and mailing departments. The rooms on 


| the Chatham Street side of the ground-floor are 


used for the business oflices of the paper; those on 








NEW YORK CITY.—THE NEW BUILDING OF THE ‘‘ STAATS ZEITUNG ’ 


The 
The elegance of the chandeliers, 
the marble counters, the mosaic 


the heartiest admiration of the visitor. 

Every floor is complete in the arrangement of 
conveniences. The building occupies a beautiful 
site, and is worthy of its location. 

The Staats Zeitung is probably the most enter- 
prising German newspaper in the world; and its 
editor, Oswald Ottendorfer, is a philosophical 


The basement | Centre Street will be devoted to other business | writer of the great Reform Party of New York. 





(GERMAN) 





counting-room is rich and tasteful ; 


NEWSPAPER, ON PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 


Commercial Company. St. Paul and St. George 
are each inhabited by about 300 Aleuts, who have 
attained a state of civilization but little inferior to 
that of the lower classes of the country, and who, 
under the management of the present company, 
enjoy an unusual prosperity. The Company pays 
them $40,000 per annum as wages, furnishes them 
with everything needed at San Francisco prices, 
supports schools, erects comfortable buildings for 
them, and even has a physician to care for their 
health. The Alaska Commercial Company has been 
frequently accused of cruelty toward these natives. 
I, as a disinterested party, can assure the public 
that it is false, and that the condition of the inhab- 
itants of these two islands is vastly superior to that 
to which they were accustomed under Russian rule. 
There are killed at St. George and St. Paul 100,000 
fur seal every year, according to stipulation in the 
lease, which are worth at London about $10 each, 


| making the season’s catch worth $1,000,000—the 


price having advanced several hundred per cent. 
during the last four years. The Government re- 
ceives as taxes and lease about 300,000 annually. 
There are Government officers at each island, to see 
that the conditions of the lease are observed. 





FORMATION OF HOLLAND. 


ier is a country in which, if we may employ 
the expression, the rivers flow suspended over 
the heads of the inhabitants: where large towns 
stand below the level of the sea, which commands 
and menaces them: where portions of the culti- 
vated soil have been in turn invaded, surrendered, 
and recaptured by the waters: where the natural 
course of the rivers has re-attached ancient isles to 
the continent by a bond of sand, and where old 


| portions of the continent destroyed and wrecked. 


have formed recent 
islands. At the sight of 
such a strange geograph- 
ical constitution, which 
diverges from all known 
laws, we can hardly feel 
surprised that with a 
handful of men Holland 
should have seized and 
maintained her independ- 
ence ; that, without stone- 
quarries, she should have 
built cities and remark- 
able edifices; that, al- 
most without wood, she 
should have built vessels 
which disputed the lord- 
ship of the seas with the 
most formidable fleets; 
nor are we astonished 
that with sterile inun- 
dated fields which dety 
the plowshare, she should 
have rendered her cities 
cattle-markéts and gran- 
aries of abundance. What 
astonishes us before all 
is that such a country 
exists, and that which 
interests the traveler 
more than the variations 
of landscape, the char- 
acter of the inhabitants, 
the extent and prosperity 
of the territory, is the 
mystery of a singular for- 
mationand destiny which 
are explained partly by 
nature and partly by 
human industry. 

Flat and level asa per- 
fectly smooth sea, in- 
dented by gulfs and bays, 
occupied by internal 
lakes, and irrigated by 
rivers which ramify into 
several small streams, the 
soil of Holland appears 
to have been the theatre 
of a struggle between 
land and water. The 
present state of the coun- 
try—a species of com- 
promise between the two 
clements—is_ evidently 
the consequence of curi- 
ous events and peculiar 
causes. But these events 
are not so old as might 
be believed. When sci- 
ence wishes to ge back tg 
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the geological cradle of the other parts of Europe, 
it is compelled to appeal to those me »morials about 
whose interpretation history is dumb. Human 
genius follows through darkness and ruins the 
thread of those events which must have been 
accomplished on the earth at a period when, 
according to all probability, man was still absent 
from creation. In Holland a more singular and 
more novel spectacle is eee pee the gulfs, lakes, 
groups of islands, and alluvial soil which constitute 
entire provinces, man saw spring into existence. 
During the historic period he has witnessed the 
mouths of rivers closed by the constantly growing 
depositions of sand, he has watched the land being 
converted into water, and the inner seas being 
dried up. 

Several of those physical causes to which natu- 
ralists refer the very ancient changes that have 
taken place in the economy of the terrestrial globe 
—such as deluges, winds, ‘tides, movements in the 
level of the land and sea—have remained in full 
activity on the soil of the Netherlands, even since 
the establishment of cities. Long after the struc- 
ture of the European Continent was arrested more 
or less, Holland began, pursued, and even at this 
day is pursuing the course of her geographical 
formation. The natural history of the variations of 
the soil in this country, therefore, offers a peculiar 
interest. This history is connected with the social 
destinies of the people inhabiting the Netherlands ; 
it is the geology of yesterday and to-day, geology 
in action, and even, from a certain pot of view, 
political geology. 

Hitherto travelers and annalists have too much 
neglected the reconstruction of the physical stage 
on which the various civilizations of Europe have 
established themselves. The date and nature of 
this stage, the conditions amid which it was formed, 
are, however, allied with the essential facts of the 
nationality. The peoples are what the external 
influences of the country they inhabit determine 
them to be, or what the water, sky, and land make 
of them. The value of these topographical causes 
is further augmented, when a nation is placed in 
the unique conditions of a position between the 
continent and the sea. The geography of such a 

eople, in this case, becomes the preface of its 
istory, and the root of its manners, institutions and 
genius. 








POWERLESS STATESMEN. 

HE Saturday Review observes that it is curious 

that in each of the three leading countries of 
Europe a statesman who a short time ago occupied 
a commanding position should now have seen some- 
thing of the mutability of fortune, and that power 
should have departed more or less from Mr. Glad- 
stone, M. Thiers, and Prince Bismarck. It is only 
in a peculiar set of circumstances that eminent men 
can be very eminent, and not only does their oppor- 
tunity pass by when circumstances alter, but they 
themselves, by doing the work they have set them- 
selves to do, make it possible to do without them. 
When Mr. Gladstone had carried his Irish Bills, 
when M. Thiers had secured the liberation of 
France, when Prince Bismarck had established 
German unity in despite of France and Ultramon- 
tanism, a new state of things commenced, when 
other interests were awakened than those which 
they had made triumphant. Prince Bismarck has 
created a German Parliament capable of feeling 
that it represents a great and united nation, and 
now it asserts its independence, and lets him know 
that it does not like his Army and Press Bills. He 
seems to have chosen the only path to secure him 
against real and permanent defeat, by yielding and 
_ preferring to accept a somewhat new position, 
rather than fight obstinately and hopelessly for his 
old one. 





Centaur Liniment. 


The great discovery of the age. There is no pain which 
the Centaur Liniment will not relieve, no swelling which 
it will not subdue, and no lameness which it will not cure. 
This is strong language, but it istrue. It is no humbug; 
the recipe is printed around each bottle. A circular con- 
taining certificates of wonderful cures of rheumatism; 
neuralgia, lock-jaw, sprains, swellings, burns, scalds, 
caked breasts, poisonous bites, frozen feet, gout, salt- 
rheum, ear-ache, etc., and the recipe of the Liniment will 
be sent gratis to any one. It is the most wonderful heal- 
ing and pain-relieving agent the world has ever produced. 
It sells as no article ever before did sell, and it sells be- 
cause it does just what it pretends todo. One bottle of 
the Centaur Liniment for animals (yellow wrapper) is 
worth a hundred dollars for spavined, strained or galled 
horses and mules, and for screw-worm in sheep. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 
Liniment. Price, 50 cents; large bottles, $1. J. B. Rosz 
& Co., 53 Broadway, Net Yew York. 


Castoria is more than a substitute for Castor Oil. 
It is the only safe article in existence which is sure to 
regulate the bowels, cure wind-colic and produce natural 
sleep. It is pleasant to take. Children need not cry and 
mothers may sleep. 922-47 





THE Notwithstand- 
ing the unprecedented success and popularity of the 
Wilson Sewing Machine, there are still a few incredulous 
people, easily influenced by the representations of parties 
in maintaining the high prices of sewing-machines, to 
believe that a sewing-machine must necessarily be sold at 
a higher price to be a good one, and thereby submit 
willingly to be imposed upon. To all such we have one 
brief piece of advice. Go to the salesrooms of the Wilson 
Sewing Machine Company, examine the work of the 
Wilson carefully and critically, see it operate on all 
classes of goods, inspect its workings in detail, and finally 
sit down to the machine and operate it yourself. Ask 
any lady who has used one for a year or more, and hear 
her verdict. If this does not convince you that a really 
first-class machine can be sold at a popular price, then 
you are past conviction of anything. Salesroom at 707 
Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in the United 
States. The company want agents in country towns, 











Tre Atheneum, edited by U. C. Burnap, 
Mus. Doc., and Dr. William L Wetmore, and issued by 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., is a collection of Trios and 
Quartettes for Female Voices, and must take a high rank 
in the schools and academies for young ladies throughout 
the country. We deem it an excellent collection, and re- 
gard it as a book that must command an extensive sale. 
Musical gems from foreign and native composers, and 
nicely harmonized, must give it a place in the parlor as 
well as inthe schoolroom. It is neatly bound, both in 
paper and in muslin, and must be sought after and ap- 
proved by all lovers of choice music. 








As THE shooting season is now approaching 
we can do sportsmen no better service than by directing 
their attention to the Gun Establishment of Messrs. 
Smith and Squires at 523 Broadway, and 50 and 52 Chat- 
ham Street. Their stock comprises complete outfits for 
Sportsmen, and they can supply guns from the lowest tu 
the best grades manufactured, all of their own importa 
tion. 





FUN-OGRAPHY. 

Wuart chin is it that is nevershaved? An 
urchin. 

Morro for a cat-show—“ Come to the 
scratch. 

Wuicu of the reptiles is a mathematician ? 
The adder. 

Wuart none of us never drank from—The 
tap of a drum. 

How mucu cloth is required to make a 
spirit-wrapper? 

Wuen is water 
When it is only half-tide. 

“My son, come down to breakfast as soon 
as you are dressed.’ ** Yes, mother ; I’m combing.’ 

Mrs. Partincton thinks that the grocers 
ought to hire a music-teacher to teach them the scales 
correctly, 

Mrs. Smirn says her husband is like a tal- 
low candle, because “he alwi iys will smoke when he is 
going out 

Wuart is the difference between a hill and 
a pill? One is often hard to get up, and the other is often 
hard to get down. 

Wuart is the difference between a cold in 
the head and a cold in the feet? One teases the nose and 
the other freezes the wes, 


most liable to escape? 


TureE-FourTHS of the women of Boston 
dare not sneeze with their mouths open, owing to their 
inability to hold on to their teeth. 


Groom—“ Got th’ old mare up again! 
What's she been a-doin’ all Winter?’ Boy on Mare— 
* Runnin’ in our milk-cart. Now, she’s ‘ Lady Susan,’ 
among the park ’acks and phe-aton ‘orses!”’ 


An old Scottish beggar, with bonnet in 
hand, appealed to a clergyman for a “bit of charity.” 
The minister put a piece of silver into his hand. ** Thank 
ye, sir; oh, thank ye! I'll gie ye an afternoon's hear- 
ing for this ane o’ these days.” 


A man has discovered a new industry 
that demands no capital and no special endowments in 
the mat trade. ‘* The way to obtain a stock-in trade,’’ he 
says, ‘is to walk up to the front door of a dwelling-house, 
take a mat, go home and wash it, and then go back and 
sell it to the former owner. The protits are immeunse.”’ 


One of the members of a Scottish school 
board was recently discussing the question of compulsory 
education with a worthy clector, who addressed him as 
follows : *‘ An’ that’s gospel, is’t, that ye’re gaun to eddi- 
catt my bairns whuther [ will or no’’? The member pro- 
ceeded to explain. ‘Weel, I'll jist tell ye. Ye say 
they're to be eddicatt; I say they’re no, an’ they sanna 
I'll droon them first!” 


Prince’s OrGans AND MELOpEons.—These 
magniiicent instruments, so long famous throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, have now found their 
way into almost every musical household. In further 
attestation of their excellence, we may mention simply 
that their manufacturers have already turned out 52,000 
—the greatest number, we believe, ever reached in the 
production of any musical instrument on this side of the 
Atlantic. It were needless, therefore, to descant more 
fully upon their merits, as this latter fact alone offers 
every guarantee regarding their power, tone, touch and 
durability that can be desired in the premises. 








C#sark covered his bald head and gray hair with a laurel 
crown, AWER’S HAIR VIGOR covers gray 
heads with the still more welcome locks of youth. 








Tue new Cotonnape Horet, Philadelphia, 
Pa, is the most convenient to all points of interest. 








HEA, 427 Broome Srreet, cor. Crosby 

Street, offers now a complete assortment of Spring 
clothing for men and boys, of fine and medium quality; 
also, custom clothing, Broadway misfits, etc., 40 per cent 
less than original cost. No trouble to show goods. if 








[* you want a stylish fitting SUIT OF 
CLUTHES, go to FLINN, 35 Joun Street, New York 
(late with Freeman & Burr). 925-tf 








Foreian Postack Stamps.—Stanley, Gib- 
bons & Co.’s Descriptive Price Catalogue, illustrated 
cover, in colors, 34 pages, including every postage-stamp 
issued, post-free, eight cents. StaNLEy, Grspons & Co., 
Stamp Importers, 8 Lockyer Street, Plymouth, England. 


E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Photo- Lantern Slides, and Photographic 
Materials. uf 


The absurd and mischievous statement that 
an Elastic Truss, so called, will certainly cure ruptures, is 
not indorsed by Messrs. Pomeroy & Co., whose Elastic 
Rupture Belt is, nevertheless, the very best Elastic 
Truss made. For Correct information on this subject, ad- 
dress, POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, New York. tf 








A protruding toe is not a pretty sight, and is never 
seen where children wear 


SILVER-TIPPED SHOES. 


They will save half your shoe bills For sale by all 
Dealers. 





For coasting, skating, and all kinds of out of door 
amusements, parents should provide their children with 
Boots made with 


CABLE SCREW WIRE. 


See that they have the Patent Stamp. 


SAMPLES sent to any address for 50cts. that 
will sell in any family for $10. Agents, here 





isachance. Address, Iron Ciry NovELTY ba” 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
$10. RK. W. Wotcort, 181 Chatham square, N. Y. 
931-82 





OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY.—New 


scheme out—$450,000 in prizes every 17 days. 


D PTISO OF .. cccdcccccccccccceccccseceoveccsosces $100,000 
1 PEISS OF. . ccccccccccccccescvccceccoscecccoeses 50,000 
TS ae MOTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT Cee 25,000 
tf. Sreperrer errr rr rrr Te $00e00 ceeeseee 10,000 


fe Le rrr rer Teer +» 5,000 
776 other prizes. Information furnished ; orders filled; 
circulars sent free on application; Spanish Bank Bills and 
Governments purchased, etc., ete. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 11 Wall Street. 
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NEW YORK. 





PRICES CREATLY REDUCED 


DRESS GOODS, ETC. 


THE LATEST 
Spring and Summer Importations. 


Outfitting Department 
For LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
Unde clothing, Ready-made and to Order, in 
every style. 
Every Variety aunts ~ in Misses’ and Children’s 
uits, 
Pique Suits, Paris-made, for Children. 
Embroidered Pique Walking Coats. 
Morning Wrappers in Lawn and Cambric. 
Corsets, Hoop-Skirts and Paniers, etc., etc. 
N. B.—Specialty in Wedding Trousseaux and 
Infants’ Wardrobes. 


GARMENTS, PARIS & CITY MADE. 


They are offering 
All the Latest Styles Sacques and Polonaises, in 
Cloth, Cashmere, Silk and Lace. 


Linen and Batiste Suits and Polonaises at Greatly 
Reduced Prices, 
Previous to taking their Semi-Annual Inventory. Also, 
Thread and Llama Lace Points and Sacques, 
At Equally Low? Prices. 


BROADWAY & NIN NINETEENTH STREET. 


JOHN RORBACH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Trunks, Traveling Bags, Etc., 
No. 499 BROADWAY, 

Three Doors below St. Nicholas Hotel, New Yor«. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER OF THE 
PALACE BUREAU TRUNKE. 
A discount of 5 per cent. allowed purchasers mention- 

ing this advertisement. 








Au Bon Marche 


NOUVEAUTES. 





Rue du Bac, 185 & 137; Rue de Sevres, 18, 20, 22 
& 24; and Rue Velpeau, 


PARIS. 


THE 


GREAT DRY GOODS STORE 


Extensive Warehouses for Novelties. 


Acknowledged to be the Most or of the Sign of the 
House by the Quality and Real Bon Marche 
of Every Article Sold. 








Foreign visitors are respectfully recommended, before 
purchasing elsewhere, to visit this well-known Establish- 
ment, which is well patronized by all Americans abroad, 
and where they will find the most complete assortment of 


SILKS, SATINS, 


And Every Description of Dress Goods. 
___ LACE, LINGERIE, CLOAKS, ete., ote. 


Greatest Blessing 


Of this remarkable age, is the dis- 
covery, by Professor Barry, of his 
celebrated and wonderful compound 
called TRICOPHEROUS. For 72 years 
this invaluable preparation has been 
before the public, and every year, as 
its excellencies have become more ex- 
tensively known, its popularity has 

‘ MS’ increased. For removing dandruff, 
cleansing a restoring the hair, and for all ailments of 
the head, it is a sovereign remedy. Sold by all Druggists. 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


Can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

tf E.C. BRIDGMAN, 51 5 Barclay Street, me 3 


THE NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


(Formerly at 820 Broadway and 32 Fifth Ave.), 
Now located at 


No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, 
(Next door to DELMONICO’S), 


Has long enjoyed a reputation which connects with it all 
that is progressive in present musical instruction in this 
country. 

It is the —_ chartered music-school in the State, 
having no branch in this city, and being entifely distinct 
from other institutions, which imitate its name without 
even attempting to imitate its merits. 

Every branch of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Har- 
mony, Composition and Modern Languages is here 
taught (privately and in classes), by the most eminent 
instructors in the land, at a price within the reach of all. 

Subscription Books open dally from 9 a.m. to 3 Pp. Mm. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104, and 106 Court Strect, near State. 

















PERPETUAL 


CRYSTAL PALACE 


Industrial Exhibition 


Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE STOCK 


Will be rece py d at the following places in 
New York City : 
UNION TRUST CO., 73 Broadway 
HOWES & MACY, 3O Wall Street 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, Third Avenue and Twenty- 


sixth Street. 

BULL'S HEAD BANK, Third Avenue and Twenty fifth 
street 

HARLEM BANK, Third Avenue and Ong Hundred and 
Iwenty-tifth Street, and of 

A. S. DIVEN, Erie Railroad Office 

SAMUEL SLOAN, President Delaware and Lackawanna 
Railroad, cor. William and Exchange Place 

RICHARD SCHELL, 31 Broad Street 

ERASTUS BROOKS, Publisher New York Express. 

H. 8B. CROSBY, 16 Nassau Street 

EDWARD ROBERTS, Eighty-tifth Street and Avenue A 

PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 29 Broadway, and at the temporary 
olfice of the Company, 925 Broadway, 


All payments must be made by check, payable to the 
order of the Union Trust Company, 73 Broadway. The 
moneys arising from the sale of the stock hereby sold are 
paid into the Union Trust Company, and cannot be paid 
out by said Company except upon vouchers showing that 
the money has been actually and honestly expended in 
the erection of the Industrial Exhibition Building, or in 
acquiring title to land. 

The land of the Company is exempt from taxes, bounded 
as follows: 98th to 102d Streets, and 3d to 4th Avenues 
Comprising 355 24—25 city lots, or about 23 acres. 

Shares, $100 each. 

Payments to be made as follows : 

Five per cent. at the time of subscribing, and the bal 
ance in installments not exceeding ten per cent. at any 
one installment, 

There can be no safer investment than this. It is a 
home investment. It is the ownership of land on New 
York Island, and the erection of a permanent building on 
the same. 

In accordance with the Charter, and by a resolution of 
the Board of Directors of the Industrial Exhibition Com 
pany, passed July 24th, 1872, the following membere 
ships have been created, and are offered for sale, at the 
above-named places, and by authorized Agents throughout 
the United States : 

The proper holder of any of these is entitled to free 
admission to the Industrial Exhibition, the Art Gallery 
of Statuary and Paintings, and the Garden of Planta 
during the time it is open, and limited only by the dura- 
tion of the membership. These members ships do not 
entitle the holder to admission to special places of 
ene, except as conducted by the Exhibition Com- 


MEMBERSHIPS, —P PRICE & KIND. 


Class Ist. Price $10. 30 admissions. 


Entitling the purchaser to thirty admissions to the Ex- 
hibition. Not tiansferable. Price, $10. 


Class 2d. Price $20. 90 admissions. 
Entitling the purchaser to ninety admissions to the Ex- 
hibition. Nottransferable. Price, $20. 


Class 3d. Price $40, 360 admissions. 


Entitling the purchaser to three hundred and sixty ad- 
missions. Not transferable. Price, $40. 


Class 4th. Price $100. Life. 


Entitling the purchaser to admission at any time during 
life ; the building being open to the public. 
Not transferable. Price, $100. 


Class 5th. Family for life. Price $300, 
Entitling the purchaser and his immediate family (in esse 
at the time of such purchase) or any of them, during the 
lifetime of any of them, to admission to the Exhibitioa, 
when open to the public. Not transferable. Price, $300. 


Class 6th, HEREDITARY & TRANSFERABLE. 
Price $1,000. 

Entitling the holder and owner to admissfon to the Ex- 
hibition, at any time when the building is open to the 
public. Transferable by sale, gift, or devise, but only to 
be used by the actual owner. The holders of those mem- 
berships are to be regarded as honorary members of the 
Institution, with such additional privileges as may from 
time to time be granted them by the Board of Directors. 

Payment to be made whenever called on by check, pay- 
able to the order of the Union Trust Company 

A suitable Badge will be adopted for Life, Family and 
Hereditary members. 

Memberships will not be sold after the Building is open 
to the public. 

Each purchaser of a membership will be given an En- 
graving of the Building. 

Banks, Bankers and Individuals are wanted to act as 
Agents, throughout the United States. 

Applications for space will be filed in the order in which 
they are received. 

For further information please address, 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO., 
No. 925 Broadway, New York City. - 


Star Job Printing Press. 
THE BEST INVENTED. 
Price $12, $25, $38 and $60. 
Send -tamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. Epwarps, 
Agent, 16 College Place, N. Y. eow-tf 





Wedding, Visiting, and Ball Cards. 


Latest Paris Style. Monograms, Crests, French Initialed 
Note Papers, Cards for Golden, Silver, Tin, Crystal and 
Wooden Weddings. EVERDELL’S elegant styles, 302 
Broadway. Established 1840. 


A MONTH to Agents. Ariicles new, and staple 
as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. [921-33 


ECURE PRIVILEGES IN STOCKS 
AND GOLD by paying $10, giving a profit of $100 to 
$300 a month ; no liability above amount paid. Circu 
lars free. W. F. HUBBELL & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
28 Broad St. Box 2,282, New York. tf 


Wine ina Agents to sell our Rubber 








Stamps and other Novelties. Address, U. S. Manu 
facturing Co.,97 W. Lombard St.. Ba ultimore. [919-31 





$72 00 EACH WEEK. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly legitimate. 
Partic ulars free. Address, 4. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 


AGENTS et. WANTED, 


Address, Prrtssuren Scrpty Co., P stants Pa. [930-33 


$25; each week. Agents wanted. Business new and 
legitimate. Turrie & Co., 78 Nassau St, N.Y. 
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ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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F LUS SH ING PAR IX Every Lady Her Own Dressmaker ! | 


iiles from New York City, in the thriving Village of Flushing, which bas 7,000 Inhabitants 


IT IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE 


FINEST TALS HROWv Bintan rs 


Iti 


tuated six 


And Suburban Elegance that exist near New York City Accs 
FORTY-FOUR TRAINS 
From Morning till Midnight, with Quick Transit and Cheap Faré 


ONLY $68 PER YEAR COMMUTA‘ ION. 
Only 32 Minutes from Thirty-fourth Street Ferry, N. Y. 


AND ONLY 


50 Minutes from City Hall via James Slip Ferry. 


BEAUTIFUL FLUSHING 


wry . 
) I A N _ »}. U N IR r | V A [Lu Se ). ferent sizes, and are the 
. most perfect fitting to be 
It has Ten Chureche ud Excellent P Schools, nearly a Mile of Wharfage on Flushing Bay and the Sound, | found > in any establish 
th Lum ur ind Say | ts Streets are Sewered and Curbed, and M of Sidewalk i Gas-lam ps add | ment. ” 
t , i ile i opulation ’ 
ee VOU aN lutelligent P pul at 3. Each pattern is placed 


Lots, $600 ach ! 


INCLUDES IMPROVEMENTS, EMBRACING ORNAMENTAL 
SHADE TREES, AND STONE SIDEWALK). 


PAYABLE IN $10 PAYMENTS, 


MONTHLY, WITHOUT INTEREST. 
CORNER LOTS, $750. 


WHICH PRICE AND 


Until Further Notice, there will be 


"ABI BIACURSIONGS WALLY |! 


icaving at Half-past One 
M. 


Thirtieth Street, 
P. 


439 Third Avenue, near 
O'Clock, and returning at 4, 


GADIES LlARTICVUUBTARATY INVITED. 


From Store, 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, CALL UPON, OR ADDRESS, 


BENJAMIN W. HITCHCOCK, 


STORE 439 THIRD AVENUE, N- Y.., or, 
OPP. Aly STREET DEPOT, FLUSHING. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 1380 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 
(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue.) 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP TUE LARGEST STOCK OF 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 


Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 
Spring-Beds, Ete., 
Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 
Retail at Wholesale prices. 











Prices, $15, $20 
Order six 
Send 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold. 
and $25 each; Chains from $2 to $12. Sent C. 0. D. by Express 
and you will get one free. Send stamp for an Illustrated Circular. 
Postal order, aud we will send goods free of e xpense Address, 
eow] COLLINS METAL WATC alk FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York City 


OLD PROBABILITIES | N. 
| 
| 





SUPERIOR FITTING 
SHIRTS & COLLARS. 


AND TO ORDER. 














READY MADE 


BE. A. 





NE Ww E555 


‘ 7 L SHA Y} > 7 
ee” IN THE SHADE, tfo 727 Broadway, corner Waverly Place. 


Purchase one of C. J. FISHER’S Storm Glass 


and Thermometer, combined. It foretells change of 
weather and high winds 24 hours in advance. Price, $3. s Ww ' 
6 Arcade, Elizabeth, N. J., and 93 Cedar Street, New The Venetian arbler ° 


York, Sent by Express C.O. D. 


Free to Book Agents. 


AN ELEGANTLY BOUND CANVASS'NG BOOK 


A beautiful little gem, with which any one can imitate 
perfectly the songs and notes of all the different birds 
The Canary, Thrush, Nightingale, Lark, Mocking Bird, ete 
The neigh of a Horse, grunt of a Hog, or other animals. 
Birds and Beasts enchanted and entrapped by its wonder- 
ful imitations, Ventriloquism learned and a world of fun 
produced by its use. Mailed postpaid for 25 cents ; five 





or the best and cheapest Family Bible ever published a 
will be sent free of hanes to any book age i It con. | for $1, or twelve for $2. Address, VU. T. Martin, P. O. Box 
tains nearly 7OO fine Scripture Illustrations, and agents 90, Hoboken, N. J. uf 
are mecting with unprecedented success. Address, stating 

experience, etc., and we will show you what our agents 125 A Monta to 1], ady Agents everywhere. Ad- 
are i N ATIONAL PUBLIS HING CO., Phila, Pa. tf \ $ dress, ELuis M'r’G Co., Boston, uf 


Business entirely 
Biddeford, 
_ 9 1-3 


Agents wanted. 
new, G. G, SHAW, 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


$25 A DAY! ® 
More Good Things for the Boys. 





the City. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
Beg and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, 


FRANK LESLIE'S series of douches and plunges, thus effecting 


Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly. iii iif tiie itn pa 


: the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
MENT eo le ‘body. 


‘‘ Jack Harkaway Among the Brigands” 


a3 of 


rins in No, 3 


A number with another Eigut-Pace Servi 


The use of cold water does not involve 
i The Young Irish Chief,” matte as is generally supposed. There is - discomfort 
‘ 7 ” attending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensations 
tal Split in the School, ie | are of so shonsine a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury, 


** Jack Harkaway. HOURS OF BATHING: 


oe ners Bn is fall of jr Bre a — From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M 
p it to 12 
Price 5 cents. For Sale Everywhere. 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 
FRANK LESLIE, MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from |} 
9A. M, tol. M. | 





537 Pearl Street. 





such violent ! 


2 The paper patterns cut 

| from these designs are care 
fully fitted by experienced 

| French dressmaker The 


| patterns are cutin tem dif 








| BRooktyy, N.Y... 


~ | CORNING, 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in | 


together with a | 
relaxation | 
wating | 


| CAMBRIDGEPORT, 
| CAMDEN, a hs 





Purchase Frank Leslie’s 


Make Your 


Own Dresses! 


pAtriy, LADY'S JOURNAL” CUT PAPER PATTERNS, 


| 





They have the following Advantages over all others: 


1. Frank Lesuiz’s Horse is the only one that receives 
new designs every weck from Parts, LONDON aud Bern, 
and publishes more than all ig 
others combined 


in an envelope with picture 
of the garment ; the pieces 
are notched and perforated, 
and plain directions are 
given for making and trim- 
ming, 80 that person 
can easily understand how 
4. Our patterus are the most perract, the mos 
Our Patterns consist of Ladies’ 
and Basques, SACQUES, 


any 


to put them together. 


t practical 








and Children’s Suits and Dre 
MANTLES, CAPES, WATERPROOF CLOAKS, APRONS, SLEEVES, Waists of every de 


and the most econo 
fashionable produc 


mical 
éd in this 


at the the most 
country 

5. Our models ob- 
tained principally from the 
great French houses of 
Wortn, Fanet & BEER, 
Roxot-Rocuz, and Morr 
80N—the most celebrated 
in the world of Fashion , 
while most of those pub 
lished by other houses are 
obtained from Germany, or 
New York modifications 
of old Fashions 

6. The great advantages 
the Lapy’s JovurnaL Cur 
PAPER PATTERNS possess—13, 
their introduction into this 
country simultaneously with 
their appearance in Paris. 
by using these patterns, can 
sian Ladies. 

Also, Lapres’ WraPPets 
cription, OVMR- 


Same time 


are 


are 





‘very 


n Lady. 


1 


be dress 


America 
d in the styl 


sses of every style 


Of Pari 


and size. 


SKIRTS, PALETOTS, FLOUNCED a ud GoRED SKIRTS, OrERA CLOoaks, Duessix Sacqurs, ete 

UNDERGARMENTS Of every d tion for Ladies and Children of ali ag 

Every variety of Boys’ Cost us and GENTLEMEN'S Daxssixe-Gowns, SHIRTS, Ctc., cut by the most fashionabls 
Tailors. : . 





The folowing Firms keep a 


Atrany, N. Y...JOHN G. MYERS, 37 Neo a Pearl, and 
926 Jane Street. 
ALLIANCE, 0...GEORGE ICKES 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y...J. H. PRIEST & CO. 
AYRES, Mass...C. W. MASON 
3ALTIMORE, Mv...MRS. A. G. HAMBURGER, 72 Lexing 
ton Street. 
as “ McCABE & FOX, 127 North Gay Street. 
“6 as L. BEHR E ONDS 61 North Howard St. 
“ as LOUIS FELBER, 167 Broadway 
se “ THOS. 8S. SUMWALT, 56 Hanover St. 
HENRY C. HARTMAN, 189 Baltimore 
Street 
“ ¢ B. B. SWAYNE, 37 North Charles St. 
ae $ LOUIS MARKUS, 535 West Baltimore 


Street 
CHARLES HILGENBERGER, 35 North 
Eutaw Street. 
HARDING WOODS & CO. 
AUSTIN & HOFFMASTER, Opera- 
House Block. 
Bay City, Micu...W. & J. SEMPLINER, 
BETHLEHEM, Pa... HESS & TRUMBOWER. 
Boston, Mass...JAMES TREFREN, 599 Washington St. 
“ ts GIBBS & STINSON, 25 Tremont Row. 
W. H. CUNDY, 1135 Washington Street. 
BrRattiepoxo, Vr...D. B. SILSBY & CO. 
“ ‘ DANIEL MURPHY, 256 Main St. 
M. W. PIERCE, Jr., 110 Hope Street. 
I. & W. BURROUGHS, 402 Fulton St. 


3ARRE, Mass... 
BaTTLe CREEK, MICH... 


Water Street. 


“ “ 


BrisTou, R. I.. 


ts a“ MRs. K. TOUGH, 481 Myrtle Avenue 
se +“ HEATH & BUSH, 247 & 249 Fulton St. 
io “ CHARLES KORNDER, 849 Fulton St 
os a H. 8S. WILCOX, 406 Court St. 
“ “ MRS. J. WILSON, S35 Smith St. 
“ “ MRS. J. PLUMSTEAD, 515 DeKalbAve 
“ “ MRS. JAMES GORMAN, 636 Fifth Ave 
“ “ F. MEYER, 200 Columbia Street 
“ “ P. P. McHUGH, 637 Bedford Avenue. 
“ “ C. C. H. KORTE, 1117 Fulton Stu 
«s E. HIGGINS, Atlantic Street. 

.R. T. RAVE & CO.. 203 Broadway 


BROOKLYN, E. D.. 
“ “ O.M. & E.C. PARTRIDGE, 85 Fourth St 
H. BATTERMAN, 587 Hroadway. 
JOHN E. SEWARD, 201 Grand Street, 
.MRS. MARY A. SMITH. 
-FRANKENSTEIN & SICHEL, 11 
Peace Street 
.BAADE & ZIPP, 345 Main Street 
Mass... FREEMAN BAKER 
_A. & S. B. NASH, 331 Federal Street. 
. HERBRUCK & KAUFFMAN, Mechanics? 
Block. 
JOHN H. WOLF, 18 North Hanover St 
J. HOKE & CO. 


“ “ 
“ “ 
Brenswick, ME.. 
Brunswick, N, J.. 


Borrao, N. Y.. 


CANTON, 


CARLISLE, Pa... 
CHAMBERSBURG, Pa... 
CHARLESTOWN, Mass...MRS. F. M. WARNER 
B. C. PUTNAM. 
.S. R. NICKERSON, 137 Twenty-second St. 
CARSON, PIRIE & CO., W. Madisou and 
Peoria Street 
W. R. WIMMERSTEDT, 108, 110 and 
112 Chicago Avenue. 
Cnicorrr. Mass...MRS. 3. A. SOUTHWORTH 
Crvcinnati, O...M. REGAN, 94 West Fifth Street 

* “ AUGUST SCHMIDT, 474 & 476 Main St. 
CLEVELAND, O0...R. A. DE FOREST & SON, 242 and 244 
Superior Street. 
E. SILCOCKS. 


Cuica AGO, Tu. 


“ “ 


C. 


Conors, N. Y...J. 
Co_vmbrs, 0.. a R. & E. THOMPSON. 

N. Y...E. D. RUTHERFORD. 

DANIELSONVILLE, Conn...M. P. DOWE. 

DELAWARE, 0...5. P. SHUR & CO. 

Derroirt, Micu...J.W. FRISBEE, 143 & 145 WoodwardAve, 
Dover, N. H...DANIEL HOOKE & CO, 
Dunkirk, N. Y... HENRY SMITH. 

East Boston, Mass...D. MCDQUGALL, 


123 Meriden St 
HOVEY, Jr. 





East CampripGr, Mass...H. N 

East New York.,.MRS. 8 KRAMER. 

Easton, Pa... W. B. LANE. 

Euizapeth, N. J...JOHNSTON & HOFF, 168 Broad St. 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y...1 My MANCE 


FAIRHAVEN, CONN 3 BANKS, "16 East Grand Street. 


Fatt River. Mass. . ‘fisses J. S. & A F. TUTTLE 

FircuperG, Mass...MRS. M. WEST. 

GLovucestEeR, Mass. \ FR EDER Ic K ALLEN. 

GREENFIELD, Mass. ..5 .s BRECK & SON Mansion House 
3lock. 


JAMES CROUGHWELL, 2241 Third Ave. 
HarrisperG, Pa...C. L. BOWMAN & CO., 225 Market St. 
HARTFORD, Conn...PEASE & FOSTER, 215 Main Stu 
HAVERBILL, Mass... DANIEL HOOKE & CO. 

HAzeton, Pa. » ENGL E & McHALE, 16 West Broad St. 
Hopoken, N. ss G E. TRACEY, 246 Washington Street 
HoryoKe, Mass... .J. ti SHARON 


Harem, N. Y.. 


HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y. .PHILIP ‘M. NAST, 
Hvepson City, N. J.. i. CASTENS, 378 Palis = Avenue, 
Itmaca, N. Y...MRS. L. A. BURRITT, 30 East State St. 


Jackson, Micn...GLASSFORP & BOLTON, 241 Main St 
Jersey City, N. J.. MRS. M. BARR, 200 Grove Street. 
“ “ “ MRS. C. A. PACK, 65 Newark Ave. 


Katamazoo, Mica...E. J. ROOS & CU., Main Street, 


Our Illustrated Catalogue will be sent free on receipt of a three-cent 


Full Supply of our Patterns: 


| Keeng, N. H.—D. B. SILSBY & (oO. 


LAWRENCE, Mass. ..T. W. HEALD 

LEBANON, Pa...C. SHENK & BRK + Cumberland St 
Lexincton, Ky...JUhN B. Wal + 3 & CO lai 
Litre Rock, ARK...MRS. 8. M. LEVI. 

Lonpon, O...L. KR. PARK ai 

LoweLL, Mass...L. C. WING, 74 Merrimack St. 


Lywyy, Mass...GEORGE } ANDERSON, 63 Market St 
MANSFIELD, 0. . ae l & STEVENS, 93 Main Street. 
MECHANICSBURG, - ELCOCK « cO., Main Street. 





MIDDLETOWN, a A. G. FINNEY, i119 Main Street. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y...D. G. CAREY. 
MINERSVILLE, Pa...M. J. LUDES & CO., cor. of Third 
and Sunbury Streets. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN...SEGELBAUM BROS., Washington 
; Aveme, 
| Natick, Mass...J. B. FAIRBANKS & SON. 


} NEWARK, N. J...FOX & PLAUT, 683 Broad St. 


KLEIN & THALHEIMER, 153 Market St- 


New BeprorD, Mass. ..J. H a ee 

Newners, N. Y...A. L. BAGLEY, 3 Water St 
NEWBURYPORT. Mass LM COL 

New Haven, Conn... . DEMING, eR 0 WNING & CO. 


Newrvort, R. 1L.—R. 


H. TILLEY, 128 s 
New York Ciry.. Thames Gireet. 
“ ““ 


HARTFIELD & COBN, 326 Bleecker St. 
J. H. S. TOOTHAKER, 648 Third Ave. 





‘ “ SAMUEL M. LEDERER, £07 and 209 
“ “ Greenwich Street. 
_ « _F L. DAVIS & CO., 379 Fighth Avenue. 


HAHN & McGIE, 1072 Third Avenue, 
and 176 Sixth Avenue. 


NiaGara Fars, N. Y...R. H. JACKSON 

Nort Apaws, Mass...J. C. DAVENPORT. 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass...MRS. JAMES F. SHEA 
NortH BRIDGEWATER, Mags, -- MAR kK EDSON. 
NorwaLk, Conn...8.  K. STANLEY, 726 Broadway 


NorwWIcn, as -M. SAFFORD & co. 
OLNEYVILLE, . LEONARD BATEN. 
ONTARIO, ieee - GEORGE RITCHIE & CO., Belleville. 


Orrawa, CANADA. ..J. ry NTON, SON & LARMONTH. 


105 Main St 


PaLmeEk, Mass...H. P. & J. & HOLD 
Paterson, N. J... HAR TFIELD & COHN 280 Main St. 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y...A. H. CLARK ¥ 

| Pass Yau, N.Y. WE re MILIS. 


PETERSEURG, Va... De NORDENDORF. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.. “CARY. LINCOLN & CO., 89 and 43 
a a N Ei ighth Street. 
; : R B. YOUNG, 81: arch Street. 
* RB. ¢ NOL AN. 248 North Second St. 


THOS. BIRD & SONS, 904, 926 & 923 
No rth Seccnd Street. 

“ r ICRLARE Sa 1223 Chestnut St. 

Piera, O...JAS, THOMA, 125 awe eiaciid 

PitTsFIELD, Mass. .. MISS S&S. BAKER. 

Port Jervis, N. Y...NFARPASS & BRO.. 127 Pike St 

Portsmouth, N. H...GEORGE B. FR ENCH, 15 and 27 
Market Street. 

JOHN M. MILLER, 186 Centre Street. 


PoTTsvILLE, Pa. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1L..C. W, HARRIS. 
Putnam, Conn... SHAR PE, GREENE & CO. 
Ravenna, O...CHARLES E VOR 


AUSTRIAN, 
“LE FEVRE BR 


--BARNUM & CLEVELAND, 121 State 
Street, 


BROWN & TAYLGR, Exchange Block. 


Reapina, Pa...R. 
RicumonD, Inp.. 
RocuEsTER, N y. 


622 Penn Street. 


ROcKVILLE, Cory. . 


Rome, N. Y...H. W. MIT¢ HELL, 41 Dominick St 
Sacinaw, E., Mic +. eee 2 ae M BAR © ai 
SaLem, Mass. ..W. 7’ R. ‘.. MIE, 310 Gonaseo lt 


Saratoca, N.Y. 
ScranNTON, Pa. 
SHENANDOAH, 


.MISS it F IC s 
_HARRIS & BROW va 
Pens... M. E BEACHEM. 


Souru Bos1to> + ‘ass. HUGH KELLY. 
SOUTHBRIDGE, Bb oss J. OAKES, 
SPENCER, Mass A. G “wasn 
SPRINGFIELD, Mars...J. H. SHARON 


SPRINGFIELD, 
STAMFORD, CO NN. . 
Syracuse, N. Y.. 


©... KINN ANE BROS 

WOLF BROS., Main Street. 
MARQUISEE BROS . 52 South Salina St 
Tamaqua, Pa...H. F. STIDBOLE & SON, Broad Street. 
Tavntoy, Mass... MISS H. W. GOULD. 

ToLEpo, O.. .TREP ANIER & COOPER 

Trenton, N. J...A. FRANK CARLL. 

Troy, 0...L. F. DILLAWAY, Morris House Block. 


pone S. JACOB AULABAUGH. 
Unica, N. ¥ ..J. A. MORGAN, 11 Monument Square. 
Wanann, 'R. = A. G. ELDRIDGE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C...d. = INDHEIMER & CO., 509 Seventh 
treet 
is % MRS. 8. 1. BLISS, 622 Ninth Street. 


WASHINGTON, --H. & WOE cUM) 
WATERBURY, | hog ..D. F. HAYES — +o 
Wensrer, Mass...J. B. CLARK, Main Street. 


WESTFIELD, Mass...M. CAR ROLL. 

West PHILADELPHIA eles S. W. M. EDGAR, 3944 
7 rk t Street 

Wiianctoy, Der...W. B. LIR B BY Mol ‘Market Street, 

Woonsocket, R. 1... LYDIA E P AIN 

Wooster, 0...MRS. J. FE. DOTY 





WORCESTER. Mass .CUMNER. & KNAPP. 


stamp Persons wishing to 


become agents, either in the United States or Canada, should send for Catalogue and Terms. 


Address all communications, 


Frank Leslie's“ Lady's 


Journal“ 


Pattern Department, 


298 Broadway, New York. 
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D ese COMPANY, 


eared ITARTFORD.CONN. 
APPLY TO 


ANY AGENT OR THE COMPANY. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


(ERECTED ON THE OLD SITE) 


UNION SQUARE, cor. of 15th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





N2 expense has been spared in the erection 
oe of this Hotel, or in rendering it one of the 1 
safe and convenient establishments in the city It 
heated by steam, and completely fire-proof throughot 
It contains many fine suits of rooms, and possesses 
the modern appliances necessary to the most perfé 
comfort and elegance The house, which fronts 
Union Square, is situated in a locality the most health 
and airy imaginable. It js, in addition, within a ! 
minutes’ walk of the  princip4l Halls, fashionabl> 
Theatres and places of amusement. Lines of stages ali: 
horse-cars pass the door momentarily; while, to meet t 
convenience of the public, in every relation, guests can 
board upon the American or European plan. 

Having conducted old Union Square Hotel for years; 
the undersigned, now that their new establishment 
open, not only hope for the continuance of the patron 
age of their old friends, but for extensive recognition on 
the part of the public generally. Prices as low as those 
of any first-class Hotel 


DAM & SANBORN, 


o Proprietors. | 


; en : ! 
SEND FOR BOOK CATALOGUE. 
BUILDERS BICKNELL, 27 Warren 8t., N.Y. | 


«6 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE 


S A BLOCK-TIN PIPE, heavily coated 
with solid lead It is the best and cheapest Water 
Pipe, when strength and durability are considered. By 
its use iron-rust, lead and zinc poison are all avoided, and 
general health promoted. Descriptive pamphlets sent by 








mail free. Price, 164g cents per pound, for all sizes. Be 
not deceived by tin-washed or tin-coated imitations, Ad- 
LEAD CO, 213 Centre Street, New 


dress, COLWELL 
York. Also, manufacturers of Lead Pipe, Sheet,Lead, Bar 
Lead, Block Tin Pipe, Bar Tin, Pig Tin, Pig Lead, Solder, I 
etc. Orders filled at sight. 0 


SMITH & SQUIRES, 


523 BROADWAY, | 
(50 and 52 Chatham St.), 


Importers and Dealers in 














Division connecting Lake Superior and the navi, 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLI 


Iv ~ 
jee, Cour 1 \ 


Justi = i 
fan 


LILLI PUTA 


Company 


The Northern Pacific Railroad 
of 


an, and thereafter to pay no higher rate 


limited remainder of the 7 3e10 loan is now being disposed of through the usual agencies, 
This affords a desirable opportunity to persons wishing tO REINVEST INTEREST OR DIVIDENDS 
The Company now has more than 500 miles of its road built and in operation, including the entire Eastern 

ition of the 

to nearly Ten Million acres of its Land Grant, 


gressing satisfactorily; the Company has earned ttle 


JAY COOKE & CoO., 


20 Wall Street, New Worl:. 


of lands have thus far averaged $5.66 per acre 
All marketable securities are received in 
o 


's 





GULLIVER AND THE LILLIPUTIANS. 


THE UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT TO GET C. A. DANA TO WASHINGTON. 


INVESTORS. 


having 
interest than 


exchange for Northern Pacifics. 





TRATED NEWSPAPER. ~* 


[Aucust 2, 1873. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Laxgest and Most Perfect Manufactory in 
the United State 


02,000 


Now in use 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity 


Be Send for Price Lists 


Address, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STH PHNsS. 


Sold by all respectable dealers 


Wholesale Warchouse, 91 John St., N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


BLEES 


NOISELESS 














LOCK-STITCH 
FAMILY 

Sewing-Machine, 
Challenges the world 
In perfection of work, 
, Strength and beauty 
=: Of stitch, durability 
of construction, and 
; rapidity of motion, 
Call and = examine. 

; Send for Circular 

Agents wanted 
= = BLEES 8. M. CO 
: ; 623 Broadway, N, Y. 

599 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


256 State Street, Chicago, IIL 
245 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


MONEY 


ples free. E. 








made with Stencil and Key Check Outfits, 
the cheapest and best. Catalogue and sain 
M. DOUGLASS, Brattleboro, Vt 


Q9° 027 
Y20-N50-¢ 


Mortgage Gold | - 
its bonds, the 


First 


issues of 


to close its 7-30 


on further 


» 
( 


determined 
6 per cent 


THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


IceCream Freezer. 


[Tingley’s Patent}, will produce a finer quality of Cream 
in less time and with less labor, than any other Freezer 
made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will pay the entire cost 
of the machine in one season insaving of ice alone. Sizes 
from three to forty quarts. Call and see it, or send for 
catalogue. CHAS G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


506 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 


Missouri River ; the work of construction ji 
and 


pro 


sales 








Breech and Muzzle-Loading Shot Guns, 


Of all the best makers—W. & C. Scott & Sons, Westly Rich- 
ards, Hollis, Greener, etc. Revolvers and Pistols of all 
kinds. Air and Dart Guns and Cap Rifles Muzzle and 
Breech-loading rifles of the most approved makers. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D. Send for 
price list. ifo 


ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 





95,000 tickets. 47,500 prizes. | 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P. O. Box 6080. 116 Nassau St., New York. 878-90 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 


PACIFIC TERMiNUS OF THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, now rapidly building. 


5,000 MEN AT WORK ALONG THE LINE. 


CITY LOTS IN SAN DIEGO FOR SALE AT $50 TO 
$500 EACH. 


100 SPLENDID LOTS IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY 
AT $100 EACH. 


W. H. FRANCIS, San Diego Land Agent, well-known 
throughout the East and West, 1s now located at San 
Diego. Those desiring to make sure and safe investments 
in this “Rising City of the West,” address, W. H 
FRANCIS, Horton Square, San Diego, California. Per 
fect Title and full abstract and warranty deed in every case. 








YORTABILITY combined with 
great power in FIELD, MAR- 
INE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and gen- 
eral outdoor day and night double 
perspective glasses ; will show ob- 
jects distinctly at from two to six 
miles. Spectacles of the greatest | 
power, to strengthen and improve 
the sight, without the distressing result of frequent 
changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, 
Oculists’ Optician, 687 Broadway, N. Y | 
every 


“cS $75 to $250 per month, {3:3 


male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most su 
perior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for 
any machine that will sewa stronger, more beauti- 
ful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch.”? Every second stitch can 
be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to 
$250 per month, and expenses, or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made. Ad. 
dress, SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 921-31-eow 











Agents--Wante 





AGENTS WANTED! 


AST ADRIFT! CAST ADRIFT! 


A companion to the famous “ Three Yearsin a Man- 

Trap” and “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room,” by T. 8. 

Arruvr. The latest and greatest book of this cele- 
brated author—splendidly illustrated, elegantly bound, 
and willsell at sight by thousands. Is highly indorsed by 
the most prominent people and papersof the country. A 
story of crime and outrage in our midst which will appal 
the stoutest heart. Will do more for the cause of temper 

ance and morality than the law. Agents who have sold 
** Man-Trap '’ cannot fail to sell double the number of this 
book. A Life of the Author, with steel portrait, pre 

sented to every subscriber. Descriptive circulars and 
terms sent free on application to J. M. STODDART & CO., 
Publishers, 733 Sansom St, Phila., Pa. 





¢ 


| Fishing Tackle, ete. 









ya 
SELTZ 





all druggists, 


The Haman Locomotive should be carefully engineered, otherwise jt 
may run off the track of life at any moment. 
machinery in perfect trim, or to put it in good working condition when out v{ 
order, is the peculiar province of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, | 


The thoroughness with which it cleanses, without irritating the bowels, the tone 
and vigor which it imparts to the stomach ; its appetizing effects ; 
refreshing operation in fever ; the relief it affords in headache ; 
perties, and its superior merits as a general corrective, justify the assertion that it 
is, beyond all comparison, the most valuable family medicine of the age. 


t 914-28eowo 


‘RELIABLE PORT WINES. 


Seven different vintages BOTTLED IN OrorTo, including 
some imported by us in bottles in 1858. Also, very old 
White Port. Eight different vintages in wood or glass, all 
standard goods, constituting the best variety in New 
York. Sold and fully guaranteed by us. 


H. B. KIRK & CO., 


39 Futton St., N. Y. 
927-29 o 





To keep its delicate internal 





its cooling, 
its antibilious pro 
Sold by 


0 


(Established 1853. ) 





ee 





. . . ) vn : 
Novelty Printing Presses | 
THE BEST YET INVENTED 
For Amateur and Business Purposes, 
and UNSURPASSED for General 
Job Printers. 
OVER 8,000 IN USE. 


BENJ. O. WOODS, Manufacturer 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal, and 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 B’dway & 88 Mercer St., N. Y. Agents, Kelly, 
Howell & Ludwig, Phila’ J. F. Edwards, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, I11. Send for —- 
tfeow 





Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 








SMITHFIELD ST PITTSBURGH PA. 


Breech-Loading Shot Guns. $40 to $300. Double Shot, $8 


Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 to $75 
Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Material, 
Large discounts to dealers or clubs. 
Army Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. Good 
sent by express C. O. D. to be examined before paid for 
eow tf 


to $150. 
Revolvers, $6 to $25. 


per day! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 


$5to$2 








work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
else, Particulars free, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





100,000 VOICES RING 


the praises of the new, best. and cheapest family paper— 
‘*My Own Firesipe.”? Great success. Over 100.000 sold. 
Only $1 a year. A $5 OIL CHROMO FREE. 
To thoroughly introduce this favorite paper, we send it 
three months for 25 cents. 15 large pages, crowded with 
freshest stories, answers to correspondents, ete., etc. 
We pay GOOD AGENTS a permanent monthly cash salary. 
Outfit, $1. Money returned if not satisfactory. Apply 
or subscribe now, or send 25 cents and try it 3 
| months, Jones & Hapiey, publishers, 176 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 926-38 


Saratoga Geyser Spring Water. 
SAmataghd THE 

if Strongest, Purest, and Best 

Mineral Water known. 


A Powerful Oathartic and a 
Wonderful Tonic. 
CURES 
Biliousness, Kidney Diseases, 
Rheumatic Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism. 


i 





0 


CAPITAL READING FOR WARM WEATHER, 


Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 
DR. BEERS, 345 Fourth Avenue, New York, guarantees 


a cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence 
917-290 





Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


No. 427. 
NOW READY EVERYWHERE 





IRCULARS addressed to reach all classes 

of persons, Business or Professional, in the United 
States—Farmers, Country Merchants, Physicians, Clergy- 
men, Wealthy People. etc. Envelopes, Pamphlets, etc., 
| addressed. New York City addresses of all kinds sup- 
plied. Special Trade Reference Books and Directories 
published at Mercantile and Statistical Agency, 5 and 7 
DEY STREET, corner of Broadway, New York 

The following is thelist of Books we publish: 

Jewelers, Paper Mills, Publishers, Printers, Machinists 
and Lron Founders, Hardware Dealers, Plumbers and Gas- 
fitters, Booksellers, Stationers and News Dealers, Archi- 
tects, Marble Dealers, Builders and Masons. 

J. ARTHURS MURPHY & CO. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS 





Excellent 


Continuca Novels, 
Short Storics, 
And a greater variety of attractive reading than can be 
found in any other publication, by the best writers 
‘*A Thirty Years’ Mystery,”’ and “‘The Witch Hunter,’ 
two new scrials, begin in No. 430. 


Finely Illustrated. | 
FRANK LESLIE, -— 
537 weart ot rect, New asa 
HUGH B. JACKSON, 


GROCER, 





You ask WHY we can sell Firs’ 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
We answer—Itcos 
to make any $600 
through Agents, all of whom make 
100 per ct, profit. We have 
wno Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
to over §O0O Bankers, Merchants, 

know), using our Pianos, 
Please state where you saw 













‘ ag . 
IMPORTER OF tular, in which we refer 
some of whom you ma 


WINES HAVANA CIGARS, Eicz-, | rs 44 States aud Territories. 
R this notice. 
182 FIFTH AVENUE, just bo! 0 U.S, Piano Co.. 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


vy Quod St 

















